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Participation in National Meetings 


ANY members of Pi Lambda Theta partici- 
M pated in the national conventions of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
and the other organizations that met in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, from February 26 to 
March 3, 1938. 

Dr. Angela Broening, of the Research Dept., 
Baltimore Public Schools, was elected president 
of the National Conference on Research in 
Elementary English. 

Miss E. Winifred Crawford, Director of 
Visual Education, Montclair, New Jersey, spoke 
before the Department of Visual Instruction on 
the making and use of amateur motion pictures 
in the teaching of safety, geography, and dra- 
matics and in presenting the activities of the 
school to the community. 

Dr. Mildred Dawson, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Tennessee, took part 
in the group discussion on ‘Co-operative Tech- 
nics in the Development of Teacher Training 
Programs” for the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. Her study of ele- 
mentary English textbooks, which was reported 
before the National Conference on Research in 
Elementary English, is abstracted in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

Miss Mildred English, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, was leader 
of a group discussion on “Lay Co-operation in 
the Development of Instructional Programs” for 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. 

Miss Bernice Dainard Gestie, Managing Edi- 
tor of the Minnesota Journal of Education, 
addressed the School Public Relations Associa- 
tion on the responsibility of teachers’ associa- 
tions to acquaint the public with facts about 
the schools. 

Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C, presided at the joint meeting of the 
Society for Curriculum Study and the American 
Educational Research Association. She was 
tiected vice-president of the latter organization 
at the annual business meeting and, also, a 
member of the executive committee of the 


National Conference on Research in Elementary 
English. 

Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of 
Elementary Education and Rural Schools, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, was expected to address a general session 
of the Department of Rural Education and to 
participate also in group discussion for the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction but was unable to be present. 

Miss Edith M. Keller, State Supervisor of 
Music, Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio, discussed “Newer Types of Instruction in 
Music” at a general session of the Department 
of Rural Education. 

Miss Adelle H. Land, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York, led the discussion that followed the 
presentation of two papers on ‘‘Youth Prob- 
lems” in one division of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

Miss Maude McBroom, Principal, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, Iowa City, Iowa, as 
chairman of the editorial committee on the 
forth-coming Yearbook, discussed the contents 
of the book before the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 

Miss Nellie C. Morrison, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Grades, Muncie, Indiana, was leader 
of a group discussion on ‘The Teaching of 
Co-operation to Children” for the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Iowa, was a member of 
a panel for discussion of the question, “Is a 
strong centralized county or similar unit of rural 
school administration essential to an efficient 
program of rural education?” The panel ap- 
peared before the County Superintendents sec- 
tion of the Department of Rural Education. 

Dr. Dora V. Smith, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, took 
part in the group discussion on “The Subject 
Matter Education of Secondary School Teach- 
ers” for the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. 

(Continued on page 75) 











Summary of Research Relating to Elemen- 
tary Textbooks in English; Current 
Practice in Using Such Books 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


On March 1 at Atlantic City, Dr. Mildred A. Daw- 
son of Lambda chapter presented the sixth annual 
research bulletin of the National Conference on Re- 
search in English before a joint meeting of the Con- 
ference and The American Educational Research 
Association. Dr. Dawson, who is Associate Professor 
of Education at the University of Tennessee, acted 
as chairman of the committee responsible for the prep- 
aration of the bulletin, entitled Elementary School 
Language Textbooks.* 


g gree BULLETIN which our committee is re- 
porting consists of two parts: first, a sum- 
mary of investigations relating to elementary 
textbooks in English; second, current practice 
in using such textbooks. The two sections of 
the bulletin will be reviewed in the order named. 

In all, forty-five studies directly concerned 
with English books at the elementary level were 
located, These fall into two fields: the historical 
development of English-teaching as revealed 
by an analysis of textbooks; and current practice 
in teaching language, composition and grammar. 

Investigations that have been concerned with 
determining current practice in the grade- 
placement of and emphasis upon materials in 
elementary English textbooks have been many, 
narrow, and very limited; yet because of their 
number, the results may be so integrated as to 
yield some rather reliable general conclusions. 
The following are representative. 

In regard to the grade-placement of ma- 
terials, there has been found extreme diversity 
in the placement of items of usage or technicali- 
ties, the learning activities of pupils, and the 
teachers’ techniques of instruction, So far as 
the placement of technicalities are concerned, the 
placement in representative textbooks only par- 
tially corresponds to the children’s need in their 
actual expression. 

Investigators concerned with the nature of the 

* Published by Scott, Foresman and Company. 
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content and the treatment of materials have 
determined that there has been increasing func. 
tionality in the selection and emphasis on Eng- 
lish activities and items of usage. Namely, ex. 
pressional situations have become more and 
more vital; life experiences have been utilized; 
more frequent and extensive correlation with the 
subject matter fields has been introduced. The 
newer books stress guidance, particularly in the 
way of developing rules and usages inductively 
and setting up standards. The organization of 
the materials in books is also being improved 
in that units are replacing the former hetero- 
geneous assemblage of exercises and a systemat- 
ic maintenance program of practice exercises 
and reviews is being developed. The recent 
trends in emphasis are to increase stress on cot- 
rect usage, variety in practice exercises, and 
sentence sense. Continued need for sup plementa- 
tion and adaptation exists along the following 
lines: objective measurement and systematic in- 
ventory, guidance in revision and self-improve- 
ment, techniques for improving the pupils’ 
organization of thinking, attention to maturity 
levels, and—especially—the differentiation of 
materials to provide for differences in capacity, 
needs, interests, and special proficiencies. 

Relatively little research in regard to tech- 
niques for selecting English textbooks has been 
reported. 

The author, in order to ascertain current prac- 
tice in the use of elementary English textbooks, 
sent out 800 questionnaires to teachers and 
supervisors in the various states; of these, 342 
were returned in usable form, 245 from schools 
where textbooks are used and 97 where n0 
adopted series of English books is put into the 
pupils’ hands. 

Her findings were as follows: Textbooks con- 
stitute the “backbone of the English course” in 
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more than half of the schools where books are 
used. Two-thirds of the reports indicated that 
the respondents use the textbook selectively in 
irregular order. Practice materials on usage and 
technicalities are most commonly selected. 
Teachers report that they supplement textbooks 
generously, particularly by developing units ex- 
traneous to the textbook and by observing 
holidays. From two-thirds to three-fifths of the 
teachers reported these practices of supple- 
mentatiori, as well as the formulation of addi- 
tional drill materials. 

Most schools retain the separate period for 
English instruction, nine-tenths of the schools 
reporting this practice. Many teachers use part- 
sets of books for practice materials and, even in 
the non-text-using schools, three-fourths of the 
teachers confess to keeping single copies of text- 
books on their desks for purposes of reference. 
Workbooks are used in two-fifths of the schools 
also reporting the use of textbooks; more than 
half of the schools not using textbooks put 
workbooks into the hands of the pupils. 

Teachers report that they would like to have 
certain changes made in textbooks as they know 
them, Here is evidence of a diametrically dif- 
ferent viewpoint in English-teaching, for as 
many teachers want more emphasis on a main- 
tenance program as want greater stress on natu- 
ral, functional, integrated treatment of expres- 
sional situations. 

Teachers in the various parts of the United 
States use textbooks in essentially the same way. 
A few sectional differences are apparent, how- 
ever. The Midwest is using more of the recent- 
ly published unit-type of textbook than are 
schools in other sections. They also tend to 
follow the book in regular order to make the 
textbook the basis of the English course. The 





South is most addicted to the use of the work- 
book. 

There are few pronounced differences in the 
ways of using books in communities varying in 
size. Rural schools use workbooks in a larger 
proportion of cases than do schools in the small 
city or the urban center. The small city is some- 
what more conservative in several respects, 
notably in the retention of a separate period for 
English-teaching. The urban center, on the other 
hand, shows a somewhat greater tendency not to 
use a textbook, because of an integrated activity 
program. Also urban schools use textbooks selec- 
tively in a larger number of cases. 

The investigation herein reported does little 
more than open an interesting question with 
many ramifications. Certain practices in teaching 
English need experimental evaluation in order 
that writers of textbooks may include only those 
of proven worth, The optimal arrangement and 
emphasis on various phases in English textbooks 
need investigation. Various procedures in using 
textbooks that are differently constructed should 
be put to the test. Comparative contributions 
of teaching with and without textbooks should 
be objectively determined. As long as textbooks 
are so widely used and do so strongly influence 
teachers’ instructional procedures and the content 
of courses in English, the writer should like to 
see a wide program of co-operative research 
carefully planned and gradually put into execu- 
tion. 


Dr. Mildred Dawson, Lambda, resigned from the 
position of Supervisor of Childhood Education at the 
University of Georgia at the beginning of the year 
to accept charge of Elementary Teacher Education at 
the University of Tennessee. She is also one of the 
consultants for research at the Norris school of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 














The Editor’s Page 


F” THE compilation of this special research 
issue of the Pr LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, 
we are indebted to Miss Mary Harden, Director 
of Curriculum, Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
The work of collecting, condensing, and unifying 
the reports that were received was a long and dif- 
ficult task, for which the editor is grateful to Miss 
Harden of the Advisory Committee. We hope 
that the issue may be so interesting and valuable 
to members that it will justify the effort required 
in its preparation. Miss Harden’s challenge on 
page 73 should stimulate chapters and members 
to greater participation in the JOURNAL. We 
express appreciation to the many who contrib- 
uted to this issue. 
Future Issues 

Features in the JOURNAL for 1938-39 will be: 


1. Pi Lambda Theta among the Publishers 
A number of our members are engaged 
in some phase of the publishing business. 
Will all who are so occupied make contact 
with the editor at once so that contribu- 
tions may be anticipated ? 


2. Pi Lambda Theta in Foreign Lands 
Three articles in this issue present the 
activities and experiences of members in 
foreign fields. Will chapter correspondents 
inform the editor of other persons who 
may be asked to contribute to this section ? 


3. Pi Lambda Theta in Business 
A number of members, like Miss Adler, 
mentioned in the News, are engaged in 
some form of business. We should like 
to receive articles from those persons or 
information about them from chapter cor- 
respondents. 


4. Adult Education 
We shall appreciate information about 
members who may be able to contribute 
to this special feature. 


5. Health and Safety 


The Mailing List 

The problem of keeping the mailing list ac 
curate is ever present. A JOURNAL sent to an old 
address will not be forwarded unless you o 
our executive secretary sends postage for it. Each 
quarter many postal notices of “failure to de 
liver” are received. Not only do you miss the 
JOURNAL, but much expense and effort are re. 
quired of the executive secretary. 

The JOURNAL is sent to active, field, associate, 
honorary, and life members. Keep in touch with 
the organization through one of those forms of 
membership, 

Don’t fail to inform the executive secretary, 
either directly or through your chapter, what 
your address will be for the October, 1938 issue 
of the JOURNAL. Send the following informa 
tion: 

1. Name 

2. Chapter 

3. New address—old address 
4, Membership for 1938-39 

a. Active member (Dues determined by chap- 

ter), 

b. Field member ($1.00, which entitles you 

to the JOURNAL), 

c. Life member ($25.00, payable in five an- 

nual installments of $5.00 each). 


Journal Honored 

At the Matrix Banquet of Theta Sigma Phi, 
national journalism sorority, at Northwestem 
University, Evanston, Illinois, on February 15, 
the P1 LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL was awarded aa 
unusual distinction. A silver cup was given f0 
the president of Alpha Zeta chapter, Miss Louise 
McKenzie, because the Pi! LAMBDA THETA JOUR 
NAL had been adjudged the best professiond 
sorority publication of the year. The May, 1937, 
issue was the number which had been examined 
by the judges before the award was made. Out 
appreciation as a national organization is due 
the former editor of the JOURNAL, Mrs. Gene 
vieve Knight Bixler, who compiled that issue and 
whose vision and effort made our national pub 
lication worthy of the honor it has received. 
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Looking Ahead 


MARY HARDEN 


HIS ISSUE of the P1 LAMBDA THETA JOUR- 
: al is devoted primarily to the research 
activities of members. The educational investiga- 
tions that are constantly being carried on by 
Pi Lambda Thetans are of great interest to 
other members and likewise to education in gen- 
eral. For a number of years the officers of the 
Executive Board and many members of the 
organization have been interested in securing 
specific information about the contribution of its 
members to the progress of education. The re- 
sults of this research appear in the form of 
doctors’ dissertations, masters’ theses, and vari- 
ous types of independent research. 

This year the editor and advisory committee 
have been keenly interested in having research 
studies of its members or of chapters reported 
in the JOURNAL. With this plan in view the 
editor of the JOURNAL delegated to one mem- 
ber the responsibility for securing from the 
various members and chapters reports of the 
research. 

It is hoped that this small beginning may in- 
duce other members to report their research ac- 





tivities and thus it will soon be possible to issue 
special research numbers dealing with specific 
fields. 

If reviews of such studies are to be made 
accessible to the membership of Pi Lambda 
Theta, it will be necessary for every member and 
every chapter to assume responsibility for get- 
ting the material to the proper sources for publi- 
cation. In order to facilitate this work of report- 
ing, consider carefully the following suggestions: 

1. That each chapter, within its own organi- 
zation, make definite provisions for report- 
ing the results of the research made by 
its membership. 

2. That each individual member who has 
done a piece of research, and has failed to 
receive an inquiry from her chapter, report 
directly. 

3. That each report follow the form out- 
lined in the December, 1937 JOURNAL. 
Facts about the author should be included. 
Give her chapter membership, her profes- 
sional position, other studies, and publica- 
tions. 





A Chapter Study 


E MEMBERS of the Education Committee 

of Rho Chapter in 1936-37 organized a 

group study of the problem, “Character Train- 
ing through the Developing Curriculum.” 

Their activities included: 

l. A meeting for the exchange of opinions 
and for a discussion of the method by 
which the subject might be brought before 
the members of the chapter. 

2. The division of research problems among 

the members. 

- Reports of special investigations under- 
taken by different members, At the April 
meeting five papers were presented. 


wa 
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4. The assembling of a bibliography of recent 
publications bearing on the topic in general 
or on some phase of it. 

The entire study has been reported in the Rho 
Journal, a copy of which may be obtained from 
the president, Dr. Mary E. Stone. 

Members of the Education Committee were 
Laura Terry Tyler, Chairman, Mabel P. Farley, 
Julia C. Harney, Helen Cox Miller, and Anne 
T. Udell. 

The bibliography, compiled by Laura Tyler 
and Mary A. Rushford, Bibliographer, Franklin 
Junior High School, Yonkers, New York, may 
be useful to other chapters or to individuals. 
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Recent Publications on the Subject of Character Education 


I: Books 

. Board of Education, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, Character Education in Los Angeles 

. Forest, I., School for the Child from Two 
to Eight, Ginn and Company, 1935 

. Jones, V. A., Character and Citizenship 
Training in the Public Schools, University 
of Chicago Press, 1936 

. McKown, H. C., Character Education, 
McGraw-Hill, 1935 

. Wheatley and Mallory, Building Charac- 
ter and Personality, Ginn and Company, 
1936 


II: REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS AND 
CONFERENCES 

. Can Character Be Taught? Jenkins, A. 
U., National Education Proceedings, 
1935, pp. 354-355 

. Character Development through the Arts, 

MacDonald, H. R., Child Research Clinic 

Proceedings of the Second Conference, 

1936, pp. 52-58 

. Creating Character through High School 

Education, Loper, V. V., National Edu- 

cation Proceedings, 1935, pp. 434-435 

. Education’s Oldest Challenge—Character, 

Threlkeld, A. L. and Others, National 

Education Proceedings, 1935, pp. 113-114 


III. PERIODICALS 

. Building Character by Pupil Participation, 
McClosky, A. K., National Elementary 
Principals, July 35, pp. 431-434 

. Character Building in a Slow Group, Mo- 
sher, M., Instructor, February '36, p. 18 
. Character Development Goals for Pre- 
School Children, Newson and Vincent, 
Childhood Education, March '36, pp. 
250-263 

. Character Education—Past and Present, 
Brown, F. J., School and Society, May 2, 
36, pp. 385-589 

. Character Education in Public School, 
Mallory, E. P., High School Quarterly, 
January ’36, pp. 116-126 

. Character Education in the Herron Hill 
Junior High School, Hogart, J. H., Pitts- 
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burgh Schools, September ’36, pp. 36-41 
Character Education Practices, Lockwood 
M., Educational Method, April 36, Pp. 
361-365 


. Character in Adolescence, McCormack, T, 


J., Child Study, January '36, pp. 105-108 


. Character Training: What Is It? Midland 


Schools, February ’37, p. 102 

Character training and the Schools, Fish. 
back, E. H., The Clearing House, Decem- 
ber '35, pp. 236-238 

Character Training in Grades 1-8, Pitts. 
burgh Schools, May ’34, pp. 239-243 
Character Training in the Junior High 
School, Bjarnson, L., The Clearing House, 
November '33, pp. 161-171 

Character Training in the School Shop, 
Haag, B. M., Industrial Education Mage 
zine, November °36, pp. 252-255 

Club Is a Character Training Laboratory, 
George, N.L., Nation’s Schools, July '36, 
p. 120 

Control of Human Conduct, Dunn, W. 
E., Baltimore Board of Education, Match 
'36, pp. 25-30 

Development of a Character Training 
Program in the Herron Hill Junior High 
School, Culberson, G. W., Pittsburgh 
Schools, September '36, pp. 42-46 
Dilemma of Character Training, Wolf, 
A. W. M., Child Study, January °36, pp. 
99-102 

Experiment in Character Training, Persell, 
G.A., Nation’ s Schools, July’36, pp.22-25 
Fairhaven Character Plan, Prior, C. F, 
Journal of Education, July '36, pp. 317- 
318 

Investigation in Character Education, 
Brown, F. J., Journal of Educational Re- 
search, September '36, pp. 14-19 
Mathematics and Character Education, 
Cowley, E. B., The Clearing House, Jat- 
uary '36, pp. 279-282 

New Emphasis in Character Education if 
the Elementary School, Bardwell, R. W, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, Decet 
ber °35, pp. 179-180 
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23. Our Greatest Task, Freeman, J. E., Child- 
hood Education, February '36, pp. 213- 
215 

24. Study in Character Building, Copper, F. 
R., Education, January ’37, pp. 298-300 

25. Qualities to Expect from Character Edu- 





cation, Warrington, E. W., Journal of 
Home Economics, October '36, pp. 557- 
558 

26. Twelve Theses of Education for Charac- 
ter, Rankin, P. T., National Elementary 
Principals, April ’33, pp. 98-100 





Lotts Creek School’ 


MRS. PAULINE C. WYER 


age CREEK Community School is in Cordia, 
Knott County, Kentucky. Miss Alice Slone, 
founder and director, is a mountain girl who 
has worked her way through a high school in 
Cleveland, a business school, and Ohio State 
University. 

Upon graduation from the latter in 1932, 
she decided to return to her people and volun- 
teered her services to start a school. By rare tact 
she diverted the people from moonshining and 
feuds to the establishing of a community. Money, 
labor, and materials were donated for the con- 
struction of a building consisting of a large room 
with a tiny kitchen in one corner and two bed- 
rooms upstairs. Friends gave books for the 
shelves around the fireplace. 

In these five years against pitiful obstacles, 
Miss Slone has had the school accredited; has 
four other teachers, two with salaries which are 
usually used for the purchasing of sorely needed 
equipment. At present the school needs manual 
training facilities. There are now 120 pupils, 77 
in the grades and 43 in the two-year high school. 
In 1936 the nine who graduated, have gone out 
to work their way through other schools. 

This school is serving about 700 families most 
of whom are desperately poor. These people are 





(Continued from page 69) 

Miss Clara G. Stratemeyer, Department of 
Education, State Normal School, Brockport, 
New York, was leader of a discussion on “‘Co- 
operative Technics in the Development of 
Teacher Training Programs” for the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 

Dr. Ruth Streitz of the University of Cincin- 
hati participated in one of the discussion groups 


of good English ancestry, capable of being good 
citizens if trained. Their children are desirous of 
an education, Because of lack of facilities Miss 
Slone has had to turn many children away. Miss 
Slone has been given two victrolas and a battery 
radio set. People walk miles to listen and to 
borrow story books. 

The community has no doctor or nurse; no 
church or preacher except an itinerant who may 
preach in the graveyard. The road to the settle- 
ment goes part way over the creek bed, so that 
in winter people travel by mule back, afoot, or 
stay at home. The rural mail carrier, even on 
mule back, may not get in for several weeks 
at a time. 

The school receives no support from any 
church, club, or sorority. Central Ohio alumnz 
chapter has a committee which collects and sends 
to the school, used clothing, tools, toys, phono- 
gtaph records, candlestubs, children’s stockings, 
and story books. 

Miss Slone was invited to speak at the annual 
guest meeting of the Alumnz Council of Ohio 
State University as an outstanding alumna who 
is achieving something distinctive in education. 


* The Kentucky School Project of Central Ohio 
Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 





of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. The topic of the discussion was ‘‘Edu- 
cation of the Elementary School Staff.” 

Miss Dale Zeller, Director of Curriculum, 
State Department of Education, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, discussed the “Improvement of Instruction 
Program in Kansas” at a general session of the 
Department of Secondary School Principals. 











Research Abstracts 


A STUDY OF REPORTED TENSION IN 
INTERPARENTAL RELATIONSHIP AS 
CO-EXISTENT WITH BEHAVIOR AD- 
JUSTMENT IN YOUNG CHILDREN. By 
Dorothy W. Baruch, Broadoaks School of 
Education, Whittier College, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. Reported in The Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, December, 1937. 
Indication that there is important connection 

between the tensions in the interparental rela- 

tionships and child adjustment is widely sug- 
gested in the literature of today. Studies in vari- 

Ous areas point to the relation of marital dis- 

harmony of the parents to maladjustment in the 

child’s personality and behavioral manifestations. 

On the whole, however, investigations of the 
two areas, that of marital relationships, and that 
of child adjustment, have been kept separate. 
A variety of those tensions considered im- 
portant by investigators in the field of marriage 
have not been viewed in light of the question 
as to whether certain types of tension are more 
appreciably related than are others to the type 
of adjustment that children make. 

The present study has attempted to draw 
together these two areas—to investigate certain 
types of tension in the marital inter-relationships 
of parents as coexistent with child adjustment. 

A study was undertaken of 33 children and 
their parents in the preschool laboratories, 
Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier Col- 
lege. Ages of the children ranged from 1 yr. 
6 mo. to 4 yr. 8 mo. at the beginning of the 
cases, with a mean age of 3 yr. 4 mo., and at 
the close of the study a mean age of 4 yr. 2 mo. 
The parents had been married from 5 to 17 
years, the average length of marriage being 9.4 
years. The children were superior intellectually 
(mean I.Q. 128). The parent group likewise was 
a superior one, the majority being college gradu- 
ates, with occupational status of the fathers fall- 
ing, in all but one case, in the two highest 
classes of the Sims’ Scale. 

The purpose of the study was to discover: 

1. Which of certain tensions in the inter- 
parental relationships coexisted significantly 
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with satisfactory or poor child adjustment. 

2. Whether certain tensions coexisted more 
frequently with certain behavior problems in 
the children. 

3. Whether certain background factors in 
the lives of the parents were significantly related 
to child adjustment. 

4. Whether certain background factors in the 
lives of the parents appeared related to certain 
of the items present at the time of investigation 
in the interparental relationships. 

Children were observed in the preschool, 
their problems recorded and their adjustment 
rated. Reports were obtained from homes on 
problematic behavior to supplement school rec- 
ords. 

Comparable data on the interparental rela- 
tionships were secured from fathers and mothers 
of 29 children and from mothers of 4, on ten- 
sions present in the interparental relationships 
and on background items in the lives of the 
parents. Procedure was that of free interview 
of the psychiatric social-work type, in which 
rapport in the relationship of investigator to 
parent was recognized as an important factor 
in freeing the parent sufficiently to give expres- 
sion to intimate details concerning his life. 

1. Certain of the items reported in the inter- 
parental relationships were significantly related 
to child adjustment. 

These were: Tensions over sex, over ascend- 
ance-submission, over lack of consideration, 
lack of co-operation on the upbringing of the 
child, extra-marital relations, tension ovet 
health, inability to talk over difference to 
mutually acceptable solution, tension over in- 
sufficient expression of affection, tension ovet 
friends, over work, and over relatives. 

2. Considering the material in the light of 
the various types of analysis that were made, the 
tensions over sex and over ascendance-submis- 
sion appeared to be those most appreciably 
related to child adjustment. 

3. Certain items reported in the interparental 
relationships did not appear significantly related 
to child adjustment. 
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These were: Tension over Jeisure pursuits, 
criticalness of the partner, tension over fi- 
nances, and over tastes. 

4, Certain items in the background of the 
parents showed a significant coexistence with 
child adjustment. 

These were: Compensation for, or prolonga- 
tion of earlier status in own family where 
such compensation or prolongation was con- 
nected with friction in the marriage relation- 
ship, earlier attachment or antagonism of the 
mother to the maternal grandfather, harmony 
of the maternal grand parents, and earlier an- 
tagonism of the father to the paternal grand- 
mother. 

5. Certain other items in the background of 
the parents did not appear significantly related 
to the child’s adjustment. 

A change in social status at marriage, earlier 

attachment of father to paternal grandmother 

or of antagonism to paternal grandfather, at- 
tachment of mother to maternal grandmother, 
and harmony of paternal grandparents. 

6. More items in the mothers’ background 
appeared significantly related to the child’s 
adjustment than in the fathers’. 

In addition to these findings, there were some 
indications pointing toward the following: 

1. In general the degree of tension seemed 
inversely related to the degree of free verbaliza- 
tion possible to the partners relative to a tension- 
producing item. 

2. The core of the marital situation in turn 
seemed rooted in the earlier life history, grow- 
ing up from there into the marriage, incor- 
porated usually rather blindly in conflicting or 
harmonizing needs of the partners. 

3. However, when needs of the marriage 
partners were conflicting, making for discord 
and tension, the marital situation did not always 
seem hopeless. Rather, it appeared that new 
insights, learnings and emotional realizations, 
could lead to revision of past attitudes, feelings 
and desires, so that these did not need to re- 
main inevitably in the form of hampering “old” 
patterns, but could instead be reshaped, as it 
were, into other patterns which might function 
dynamically away from conflict toward closer 
accord, 
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Dr. Dorothy Baruch is engaged in the writing of 
children’s books. She is a member of the Literature 
Committee of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion and is Publicity Chairman for the National Associ- 
ation for Nursery Education. Her address is 1200 S. 
Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, California. 


AN EVALUATION OF AN ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM IN A FOUR-YEAR JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. By Margaret E. Bennett. Doc- 
tor’s Dissertation prepared under the direc- 
tion of Associate Professor Harold C. Hand, 
School of Education, Stanford University. 


The purpose of this study was to evaluate 
some of the outcomes for students of experience 
in the semester orientation course in the eleventh 
and thirteenth years at the Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege. Batteries of tests based upon the objec- 
tives and content of the course were administered 
to experimental and control groups at the be- 
ginning and end of a semester. Students selected 
for the control groups were excused from the 
course after the initial testing. Data concerning 
scholarship status at the time of entrance and 
at the end of a two-year period were secured 
for each individual, together with information 
regarding participation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties and ratings as to effectiveness of social 
adjustment. 

The major portion of the study relates to 
differences in initial and final mean scores or 
mean ratings, and percentage differences of 
various sorts between the experimental and con- 
trol groups derived from the tests, The orienta- 
tion groups made statistically reliable gross and 
net gains on practically all aspects of the in- 
formation tests which covered a wide field re- 
lated to guidance and adjustment both in and 
beyond school. By the end of the semester a 
larger percentage of the orientation than non- 
orientation groups had made vocational choices, 
choices of a university or other training institu- 
tion beyond junior college, and had developed 
plans for student activities, and for recreational 
and social-civic activities beyond school years. 
Orientation students were reliably superior to the 
non-orientation group in the possession of in- 
formation needed to plan intelligently and they 
revealed a better quality of thinking with respect 
to reasons given for plans. 
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The orientation group made reliable and sig- 
nificant gross gains in their knowledge and 
application of the principles of mental hygiene 
as measured by the tests. Differences in the gains 
of the experimental and control groups did not 
reach statistical reliability. Expressed student 
interest in the study of personality and mental 
hygiene was sufficiently strong to suggest the 
desirability of devoting a larger portion of the 
time to this field. 

Mean student ratings of value pertaining to 
the learnings involved in the course favored the 
experimental group. Mean ratings of satisfaction 
with respect to orientation were slightly lower 
than for all other classes combined, but the 
differences were not reliable. Informal reactions 
to orientation in unsigned statements were pre- 
dominantly favorable, though there was a small 
minority of unfavorable comment. 

Comparisons of the groups as to student ac- 
tivities, leadership and happy social adjustment 
consistently favored the orientation group, but 
comparisons as to scholarship yielded practically 
no differences, 

Measured differences between orientation and 
non-orientation students were not so large or re- 
liable for those aspects of the program dealt with 
in large lecture groups and comparable to a 
Freshman Week program as for those handled 
in smaller class groups with the counselor as 
instructor. 

The major values of the study lie in the com- 
parisons of different guidance techniques utilized 
in the course, and in the location of specific 
strengths and weaknesses in the program, the 
knowledge of which can be used in improving 
this phase of the guidance service. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF LEADERSHIP. By 
Marty Ethel Courtenay of Lambda Chapter, 
Dean of Girls in the Lindblom High School, 
Chicago. (A study made in the summer of 
1937 under the direction of Dr. Koos, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and published as a thesis 
by the University of Chicago Press and also 
reported in the March issue of the School 
Review.) 

An attempt to discover whether the leadership 
evidenced in high school carried over into the 


activities of adult years led the writer to examine 
the present personal, occupational, and social 
status of a selected group of one hundred young 
women, graduates of the Lindblom High School 
between the years 1922-1934, outstanding mem. 
bers of the school community who had risen 
naturally to positions of trust, assumed important 
responsibilities, and exerted an obvious influence 
over the social group. For the more reliable 
measurement of the leadership of this selected 
group its members were compared with one 
hundred young women graduated by the Lind- 
blom High School during the same span of 
years who had made no distinctive contribution 
to school life and had merited no special recog. 
nition from either the student body or the fac- 
ulty. The two groups were paired on the four- 
fold basis of age, scholarship rating, ethnic 
heritage, and socio-economic background. High 
school and college records, questionnaires, and 
personal interviews both with the young women 
and with their employers revealed the fact that 
the “leaders” surpassed the ‘“‘non-leaders” in 
three significant considerations: (1) activities 
and achievements in college or university; (2) 
present professional and occupational status and 
annual incomes; and (3) indications of com- 
munity service and leadership after high school 
years, On the basis, then, of the information 
gathered from all available sources the writer 
feels justified in concluding that the leadership 
evidenced in early years has a definite tendency 
to persist; that the qualities which made the 
selected group outstanding figures in the high 
school world continued to make them prominent 
on the college campus and active in the stimu- 
lation and direction of community affairs. 

Mary Ethel Courtenay is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa; a public lecturer before two general sessions 
of the N.E.A. and before women’s clubs, girls’ con- 
ferences, youth assemblies, and city and state P.T.A. 
sessions. She is the originator and producer of many 
dramatizations and pageants in school and community; 


director of an alumnz council of two hundred and 
twenty-five young women interested in social service. 


DESCRIPTION AND PREDICTION OF 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOL 
BOYS. By Marguerite F. Hall, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant Professor, Division of Hygiene and Public 
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Health, University of Michigan. Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation, University of Michi- 
gan, 1934. 

The problem of describing and predicting 
physical development in school boys in terms of 
the major factors which influence growth was 
undertaken in this study. The concepts selected 
from the literature in the field as the major 
factors which influence growth were: nature and 
nurture—the essential elements of growth; 
maximum at maturity, rate, incipiency, time, and 
capacity—the generalized characteristics of all 
growth; quality, potency, and complexity—the 
factors differentiating growths. 

The data were collected from 4,338 boys at- 
tending seven Detroit Public Schools from the 
kindergarten through the second semester of 
Grade XII. The chronological ages of these boys 
ranged from 60 through 246 months. The basic 
data included: (1) the measurements of height, 
weight, and chest circumference; (2) dental 
observations; (3) scores on tests of mental abili- 
ty; and (4) copies of official school records of 
date of birth, intelligence rating, ability group, 
and semester in school. Supplementary data in- 
duded records of successive measurements 
through a nine-year interval for a small number 
of boys from the Harvard Growth Study.* 

The analytical work of the investigation was 
directed toward the achievement of two goals: 
(1) the utilization of the major factors which 
influence growth in the description of physical 
development of school boys, and (2) the verifi- 
cation of the control of these factors through the 
method of prediction, 

The steps used in the description of growth 
included: (1) sorting the data into age-groups 
of six-months intervals; (2) finding the central 
tendencies and variabilities of each physical 
measurement for each age-group; (3) analyzing 
the curves derived from the graphic representa- 
tion of the mean values; (4) and expressing the 
curves as equations. The mean values were as- 
sumed to be the sequences of growth of the 
normal or average boy and described growth as 
taking place in time. The mathematical equa- 
tions described the objective characteristics of 


* Records of individual boys were obtained through 
the courtesy of Dr. Psyche Cattell. 


these growth sequences in terms of specific values 
for the maximum at maturity, the rate, and the 
incipiency for both the childhood and adolescent 
developments in height, weight and permanent 
teeth. These equations failed to describe per- 
fectly the average development of the 32 age- 
groups in terms of the generalized characteristics 
of growth. 

Verification of the control of the major fac- 
tors influencing growth was achieved through 
prediction. For purposes of prediction, 100 boys 
were selected from the total of 4,338 boys. The 
control of the age factor alone proved to be 
inadequate both for the total and for the selected 
groups. Evidence was then presented through 
height predictions for the selected boys that the 
adequacy of the predictions could be increased 
through refinement of method resulting from 
increasing control over the factors which in- 
fluence growth. The number of perfect predic- 
tions for height increased from 2 when esti- 
mates were made with no knowledge of the 
factors except sex to 23 when predictions were 
made through the control of the factors in the 
description of height from development in 
weight. 

Two hypotheses were formulated for the in- 
adequate agreement of the data with prediction: 
(1) curves and equations derived from central 
tendencies of measurements of successive age- 
groups do not adequately describe the nature 
and course of the growth process. Curves of the 
mean heights of successive groups of boys in 
gtade-at-age failed to verify this hypothesis ; but 
the composite curves and equations whose con- 
stants were the averages of the constants in the 
development equations for individual boys por- 
trayed two-cycle growth better than did the 
curves of the means. (2) Adjustments can be 
made in the specific values of the constants in 
the basic height equation to meet individual 
differences in the growth factors described by 
these constants. To verify the second hypothesis, 
adjustments were made through the available 
information for each boy such as: developmental 
ratio, dental and weight quotients, build, and 
weight and girth indices. Adjustments proved 
to be inadequate for some boys but never for 
all boys, Failure to secure adequate adjustments 
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may be due to any one or all of the following 
reasons: 

(1) Lack of information in the basic data 
concerning the time when adolescence 
begins. 

(2) Absence of knowledge of the relation- 
ships which may or may not exist between 
the constants in the equations. 

(3) Absence of knowledge of some measure 
for the capacity factor which determines 
maximum at maturity. 

(4) The unknown factor which determines 
the starting point of the different growth 
cycles. 


A COMPARISON OF LEARNING OUT- 
COMES FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES EM- 
PHASIZING PUPILS’ SELF-DIRECTED 
AND FORMALLY GUIDED RESPONSES. 
By Zelma Langdon Huxtable, President of 
Sigma Chapter. Doctor’s Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1937. 

The problem of this dissertation was to com- 
pare learning outcomes of eighth and ninth 
grade pupils following activities emphasizing 
self-directed responses, on the one hand, and 
formally guided responses, on the other. More 
generally stated, the problem was to find out 
whether pupils learned more or less effectively 
when left to their own devices in a controlled 
environment than when they were guided 
formally by authoritatively determined values. 

Procedure: Experimental situations were 
planned specifically to differentiate between self- 
directed and formally guided approaches to 
learning. 

The basic subject matter of the two differen- 
tiated learning activities was necessarily common 
to both ; moreover, it was selected for its general 
and practical values to the learner. The activities 
finally chosen were three: the learning of new 
vocabulary which individual pupils encountered 
in typical reading materials, reading comprehen- 
sion and interpretation, and judgment of com- 
position values followed by creative writing. 

Some of the Findings: Neither of the differ- 
entiated approaches to learning resulted in 
measurable differences, statistically significant, in 
any one of the twenty-four group experiments 


including 804 instances of tested pupil response, 

The experimental findings implied that the 
test of a good learning situation was not whether 
pupils were overtly directing their own responses 
or conforming them to authoritatively deter. 
mined values, but whether they felt a sufficient 
need to reconstruct experience and re-evaluate 
behavior, 

The experimental evidence suggested that 
learning was predominantly creative to the ex- 
tent that the individual reconstructed any value 
to become an integral part of his experience: 
specifically, to the end that he recreated the 
value to fulfill his peculiar need or satisfy his 
peculiar interest. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 1934-35. By Miriam Kallen, 43 
Dwight St., Brookline, Mass. (In press, Jour- 
nal of Educational Research). 

The problem was to ascertain to what extent 
the Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests, the 
Minnesota Pre-School Scale, the Van Alstyne 
Picture Vocabulary Test for Pre-School Chil- 
dren, and the Goodenough Measurement of In- 
telligence by Drawing correlated with each other 
and with the teacher’s judgment of the child. 

This investigation was started with fourteen 
children, all of whom, with the exception of one 
was within the chronological range of 47 to 50 
months. Because of bad weather, colds, and other 
mishaps, the number in the group decreased 
from fourteen to seven; however, all four tests 
were administered during the same month in 
order that the I.Q. might be determined during 
the same chronological age. 

Results of these seven children show that with 
the exception of one, the results of the Merrill- 
Palmer show a higher I.Q. than the Minnesota. 
Results of the Minnesota test seemed to corre- 
late better with the teachers’ judgment of the 
child than the Merrill-Palmer. The Merrill- 
Palmer test penalizes the child who is talkative, 
for the test is standardized on time elements. 
The Minnesota test is interesting to the children, 
easier to administer for the psychologist, and 
all-told seems to be rather more satisfying thao 
the Merrill-Palmer. The Van Alstyne Picture 
Vocabulary test for Pre-School Children seems 
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to correlate with the results of the Merrill- 
Palmer and Minnesota, for the children who 
ranked high in one or both of these tests also 
ranked high in this picture test. The children 
from favored homes seemed to do better on this 
picture test than children from homes not so 
favored. More investigation might well be un- 
dertaken in testing of pre-school children. In the 
final analysis the teachers’ judgment of the child 
correlated highly with the results of these tests. 

The range of individual performances in these 
four tests is indicative that no one test taken 
singly can be considered valid, for wide dis- 
crepancies in I.Q. results were found. 

As the Binet-Simon test seems to be over- 
weighted with tests of the verbal type, so the 
Merrill-Palmer seems to be over-weighted with 
tests of the performance type. 

In evaluating these pre-school tests, the author 
found it convenient, because of the psycho- 
physical make-up of the pre-school child, to set 
up the seven following criteria: 


1. The test should be interesting and the tasks 
must have within them the capacity of amusing 
the child. 

2. A large variety of activities and abilities 
must be tested. 

3. There must be variation in administration 
of test items. 

4, The test results should be influenced as 
little as possible by the child’s training and en- 
vironment. 

5. There should be simplicity of materials and 
simplicity in administration. 

6. The test items should show a marked dif- 
ferentiation between the age groups included in 
the study. 

7. There should be an elimination of subjec- 
tive judgment as far as possible by the tester. 


In using these as criteria in evaluation of these 
tests, the Merrill-Palmer and the Minnesota 
were found to amuse the children rather more 
than the Van Alstyne and the Goodenough and 
the Merrill-Palmer to interest the children not 
quite so much as the Minnesota. 

From the second criterion, it was found that 
in the Merrill-Palmer and Minnesota a large 
variety of activities and abilities are tested. 
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As to the third, variation of administration in 
test items, the Merrill-Palmer and the Minnesota 
meet the demand of the criterion. 

For the fourth, not one of these four tests for 
pre-school children meets that requirement. Chil- 
dren of favored homes have puzzles, books, pic- 
tures, games, form-boards, such items as are 
found in the Merrill-Palmer and the Minnesota 
tests. Certainly to recognize pictures one must 
have experience with the objects and the things 
represented by the pictures. Surely, any child 
who had been asked to draw a man at home 
would be more ready to draw a man as required 
by the Goodenough test, and without a doubt, 
could make a higher score after two or three 
trials. In other words, coaching in this test is 
especially effective. 

As to the fifth criterion, simplicity of ma- 
terials, and of the administration of them, 
the Minnesota seems to be well put together, 
easy to handle, and easy to give. (It is in- 
teresting to note that the results of the 
Minnesota test correlated most highly with the 
subjective judgment of the teacher.) In the 
Merrill-Palmer test, the child is penalized by his 
sociability, since sociability slows up perform- 
ance. Both the Van Alstyne and Goodenough 
tests are easy to administer, but while the Van 
Alstyne is easy to score, the Goodenough en- 
courages many perplexities which seem to be 
unnecessary. 

As for the last, the elimination of subjective 
judgment in scoring, the Merrill-Palmer and 
the Minnesota and the Van Alstyne tests 
meet this requirement, whereas in the Good- 
enough test, items depicted by the child may 
be a matter of subjective judgment by the ex- 
aminer. 

This study has revealed much concerning the 
so-called validity of intelligence tests for young 
children. Validity of tests presupposes that the 
tests test what they purport to test. If these four 
tests test intelligence, as they purport to test it, 
what is intelligence? The fact that no two tests 
gave the same results shows that the materials 
going into the making of an intelligence test 
for pre-school children could well be improved 
upon. It remains for investigators to study more 
carefully the behavior of so-called ‘intelligent’ 
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children to develop adequate tests and materials 
for testing. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. By Clara Men- 
ger, 5176 Raymond Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
This was a study to determine the typical 

choices of groups of school children and the 

peculiarities, if any, that manifest themselves in 
the choices made by children of one age, grade 
or sex. 

In this investigation the vocations that were 
chosen by 19,000 school children have been 
examined according to these criteria: (1) in- 
telligence requirements, (2) social standing 
among vocations, (3) the conformity of voca- 
tional choices to the distribution of workers 
shown by the United States census. 

The conclusions were that from the third 
grade through college a general interest in voca- 
tional choice was evident. In general, the choices 
were ill-considered and irrational. 

The study has been privately printed. 

Miss Menger is a member of many civic and social 
welfare committees: Program Committee and the 
Household Employment Committee of the Y.W.C.A., 
Chairman of the Sponsoring Committee for a Voca- 
tional Guidance Conference in St. Louis, a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Occupational Re- 
search Section of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. She directed the study, “Household Em- 
ployment in St. Louis” for the Social Planning Council 
and another study, “Attitudes of Leadership” for 
the Business Girls League of the Y.W.C.A. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION 
OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN. By Loretta 
Maude Miller, County Home for Convalescent 
Crippled Children, West Chicago, Illinois. 
Master’s Thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1938. 

The problem was to determine the relation of 
mental growth and school achievement to phys- 
ical and environmental factors. It included a 
study of the records of seven years to discover 
the general level of the group, school progress, 
changes in I.Q. on the National Intelligence 
Test and the Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Mental Test. Studies were made of case histories, 





to get hints of origin of difficulties which have 
connection directly or indirectly with physical 
disabilities. 

Findings: General intelligence level of 431 
children was somewhat lower than unselected 
groups, but compared favorably with that of 
public school crippled children. Younger chil- 
dren, tested with Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Mental Test, were slightly lower than older chil- 
dren tested with National Intelligence Test. 

Fifty per cent of the younger children had 
changes in I.Q. of ten points or more on re. 
tests. Gains in I.Q. were three times as frequent 
as losses. Gains seemed to be associated with 
betterment in environment and resolving of emo- 
tional difficulties. Losses seemed to be associated 
with emotional blockings resulting from un- 
resolved difficulties and behavior problems, 
Achievement was erratic; influenced by physical 
conditions. 


AN INVESTIGATION IN THE USE OF 
PERSONALITY TESTS WITH A GROUP 
OF LIBRARY SCIENCE STUDENTS. By 
Clara J. Paulson. Unpublished research, Syra- 
cuse University, May, 1937. 

The purpose of the study was to determine 
as far as possible in so limited a study the value 
of certain personality tests as applied to the 
students in the School of Library Science at 
Syracuse University. General phases of interest 
are: how the average scores of this group com- 
pare with college norms in general on the vati- 
ous divisions and scorings of the tests, how the 
scores on these tests correlate with one another, 
and how the test scores correlate with the stu- 
dent’s academic standing as measured by his 
grade-point average. The study succeeds a fe 
lated study by Lewis in 1936 on the use of 
vocational interest tests in the Library School at 
Syracuse University. 

The two tests used were The Personality 
Inventory by Robert G. Bernreuter and the 
Pressey X-O Tests. The Bernreuter test is scored 
for six separate personality aspects; two of the 
four Pressey X-O Tests were used. 

1. The Bernreuter Personality Inventory (by 
Robert G. Bernreuter) and the Pressey X-0 
Tests (I and IV) were given to the thirty-one 
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regularly enrolled Library School students of the 
Syracuse University Library School (graduate 
school students) during the second semester of 
the school year 1936-37. 

2. The average score of this group in each 
test division was obtained for the purpose of 
comparing this group with the average college 
population. 

3. Coefficients of correlation were obtained 
by the Rho Rank-Difference method to deter- 
mine: 

a. The relationship between the results of the 

various parts of the two tests. 

b. The relationship between the divisions of 
the Bernreuter test and the grade-point 
averages in courses taken as graduate work 
in the School of Library Science. 

c. The relationship between the chronological 
ages of these Library School students and 
their grade-point averages. 

The correlation tables are interesting and per- 
haps significant. On most of the test divisions 
these highly selected students maintain a group- 
average that is typical of a wholesome and nor- 
mal college group. For example, their percentile 
rank on the Bernreuter Neurotic Tendency Test 
indicates that they are, as a group, more bal- 
anced and more emotionally stable than 60.5 
per cent of the general college population. But 
on the other hand, on the Bernreuter measure for 
sociability, one-third, or ten out of thirty-one 
students, ranked highly non-social and independ- 
ent. However, on the whole, in most of the 
divisions of the tests, the group ranked near the 
center of the percentile scale. 

The large variation of individual scores on the 
different parts of the test seem significant. If we 
could determine just what we need most for the 
different library positions, what traits are most 
necessary, and could measure these aspects of 
personality accordingly, the tests would be very 
valuable in predicting success for individuals in 
library school as well as maintaining a balance 
of types of workers within a library school. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SOME 
MEASURES OF EMOTIONAL INSTABIL- 
ITY IN SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Sister 
Mary Fridiana Peters, St. Francis Normal 


School, Lafayette, Indiana. A.B., M.A., State 

Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana; 

Ph.D., Indiana University, 1937; Member of 

Iota Chapter, Indiana University, and of Sig- 

ma Xi, Purdue University. Date of Study: 

1936-1937. (The study will be published dur- 

ing the summer, 1938.) 

In the present investigation, the stabilimeter 
test developed by Dr. Snoddy of Indiana Uni- 
versity, is compared with three criteria—the 
Porteus Maze Test, the Mathews Personal Data 
Sheet, and teachers’ estimates of emotional 
stability. Inquiry is made into the relationship 
between emotional instability on the one hand 
and the factors of age, sex, intelligence, achieve- 
ment and socio-economic status on the other. 

The results of the study indicate that the 
Snoddy stabilimeter test measures what its name 
implies. The raw coefficients of correlation be- 
tween the Snoddy Test and selected criteria vary 
from .26 to .63. If corrected for attenuation, 
these coefficients would be considerably higher. 

The correlations between measures of home 
background and stability, and between measures 
of general intelligence and stability approximate 
zero. 

Some concomitancy between emotional sta- 
bility and educational achievement in reading, 
language, and arithmetic seems to be indicated 
by coefficients of correlation varying from .11 
to .52. 

Emotional stability appears to be in part, at 
least, a function of chronological age. 

The results reveal a small but consistent su- 
periority in emotional stability on the part of 
the boys. 

Careful analysis of the findings suggests these 
educational implications: 

1. Educational over-stimulation on the part 
of the school has a detrimental effect upon the 
development of emotional stability. 

2. Interpolated time and interpolated restful 
activities are important factors in the learning 
process. 

3. Emotional stability of teachers is essential 
in building up emotional controls in children. 

4. The school is under obligation to safe- 
guard and improve the physical health of its 


pupils. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE VIRGINIA 
LAND GRANT SYSTEM IN THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By Faye Bartlett Reeder, 
1490 Neil Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. Disser- 
tation for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Ohio State University, 1937. 

This study was based chiefly upon Hening’s 
Statutes, a Collection of the Laws of Virginia 
from the year 1619, the Journals of the Colonial 
Council and the House of Burgesses, the Vir- 
ginia State Papers, the British Colonial Papers 
and to some extent the official letters of the gov- 
ernors. It is an attempt to trace chronologically 
the advance of settlement in Virginia and the 
attendant policies of the colony and state as to 
land grants in the eighteenth century. 

One of the most important factors which 
contributed to the growth of Virginia was the 
land system. Land could be obtained either by 
importation rights or by purchase rights, Buffer 
settlements were established on the frontiers. 
Bounty lands were given to soldiers for military 
service in the French and Indian War. Liberal 
grants were made to encourage settlements on 
“western waters.” In 1763 the new imperialistic 
policy of England forbade any colonization west 
of the Alleghenies. This restrictive policy con- 
tributed to the loss of the colonies, During the 
Revolutionary War, Virginia encouraged settle- 
ment by granting to every settler four hundred 
acres. Although she ceded her western lands to 
the national government she retained an amount 
sufficient to pay her Revolutionary War soldiers. 


THE INCIDENCE AND IMPLICATIONS 
OF ENURESIS, SOMNAMBULISM, AND 
SOMNILOQUISM. By Blanche M. Rousseau. 
Ph.D., University of Michigan. June, 1937. 

Findings: 

1. The presence of enuresis and somnambu- 
lism, at any time of life as being indicative of 
neurosis, present or future, is substantiated by 
the data. 

2. The presence of enuresis or somnambulism 
at any time of life as being indicative or com- 
mon to psychosis is less. 

3. Enuresis is indicative of neurosis, present 
or future. 

4. Somniloquism is not indicative of any dis- 





tinctive characteristics and does not follow the 
trends of enuresis and somnambulism, 

5. Enuresis and somnambulism are mote in 
dicative of neurosis, present or future, than any 
of the traits: epistaxis, nailbiting, thumbsucking 
fainting, stammering, temper tantrums, and 
fears, except fainting. 

6. Psycho-analytic insight has some basis for 
its speculations concerning the significance of 
unconscious: co-ordinated activities which may 
be sufficiently dynamic to disturb or perhaps in- 
terrupt normal repose. Enuresis and somnambu- 
lism merit a place among the many symptoms 
and inter-relationships of those symptoms in the 
diagnosis, prevention and treatment of neurosis 
and not psychosis. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS FROM 
THE CHILD’S POINT OF VIEW. By Alice 
Sowers. Doctor's Thesis, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, 1937. (Reported in the 
Journal of Experimental Education, Decem- 
ber, 1937.) 

This study was planned to answer the follow- 
ing questions with regard to the influence of 
family relationships upon family happiness: 

1. What specific kinds of parental behavior 
do children regard as contributing to or 
interfering with family happiness? 

2. What relative importance do children give 
to parental behavior described as affecting 
family happiness? 

3. Do variations in sex, personality adjust- 
ment and environmental backgrounds, 
such as rural-urban, education of parents, 
size of family, and adults other than parents 
in family, influence the opinions of chil- 
dren and young people regarding family 
relationships ? 

4. How similarly do children judge their 
opinions and their parents’ opinions of 
the same family situations and _ social 
problems ? 

5. What similarities and differences result 
from the use of indirect and direct methods 
of collecting information from children 
and young people regarding home situa 
tions and practices? 

. How do the findings from the two meth 
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ods used in this study compare with the 
results from similar studies? 

The first part of this study was based on 
14,000 statements collected from essays written 
by 2,000 young people, from ten years of age 
to eighteen years and over, on the subject of the 
ideal parent. 

The most frequently mentioned relationship 
dealt with the companionability of parents— 
interest taken by parents in home and children, 
and time spent by them in participating with 
children at home and outside in affairs of mutual 
interest. 

The second part of this study consisted of a 
questionnaire investigation, based in part upon 
the findings in the essay study and presented to 
500 college freshmen and sophomores for check- 
ing, These personal data were used in interpret- 
ing the responses given in the body of the ques- 
tionnaire, 

The following conclusions may be made re- 
garding the young people who participated in 
this study: 

1. They desire admirable traits in parents. 
Parental traits, such as kindness, sincerity, 
fairness and justice, were ranked higher by 
the college students than were material 
aspects of home life, 

2. They want companionship with their par- 
ents. This wish was expressed by 40 per 
cent of the young people who wrote the 
2,000 essays, while two-thirds of the col- 
lege students considered that family hap- 
piness was affected by the father’s giving 
little time and attention to the family and 
by the parents’ being away from home 
frequently because of social engagements. 

3. Young people consider the material aspects 
of home life of less importance than ad- 
mirable parental traits and companionship 
with parents. A father should be able to 
support his family comfortably was the 
general opinion expressed, but home fur- 

nishings and children’s allowances were 
considered to have less influence upon fam- 
ily happiness than such traits as kindness, 
understanding, and companionability. The 
mother’s being a poor housekeeper or the 
children’s feeling that their household du- 
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ties were too heavy were given approxi- 
mately the same ranking as the other 
material aspects of homemaking. 

4. The attitude of young people toward the 
question of money was revealed in several 
ways. A desire for education in thrift was 
expressed as well as the belief that parents 
should be thrifty and economical. Children 
expressed a desire to earn money ; they be- 
lieved children should supplement their 
allowances by earning additional money 
rather than to have their allowances in- 
creased at a family sacrifice. 

5. Children want discipline to be firm but 
fair. The importance attached to such traits 
as kindness, understanding, sincerity, fair- 
ness, and justice must be taken into con- 
sideration when reporting the students’ 
opinions that discipline should be strict. 

6. They appear to be normal, well-adjusted 
young people, A large proportion of the 
young people reported themselves as being 
evenly balanced between happy and un- 
happy. They agreed fairly well in their 
opinions and attitudes toward family situa- 
tions and social questions; to a large ex- 
tent their judgments were conservative and 
objective, few extremists appearing in re- 
gard to any situation. 

7. They are not inclined to be critical of their 
parents. The college students rated their 
parents higher than they rated most par- 
ents; but they said that if they were par- 
ents they would be more up-to-date, under- 
standing, fair and just than their own or 
most parents are. 

8. They desire a voice in the family plans 
and in decisions affecting them. They sug- 
gested family conferences to plan what 
work each member of the family is to do 
as well as to decide such matters as allow- 
ances, schoolwork, and the use of the fam- 
ily car. 

9. The opinions and attitudes of these young 
people are not influenced to any great ex- 
tent by sex, personality adjustment, or by 
variations in environmental backgrounds. 

Some further research suggested by the present 

study. 
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1. A study of the use of family conferences 
and parent-child discussions as a means 
of guiding individual behavior and decid- 
ing group procedures for the family. 

2. A study of the opinions and attitudes of 
parents and of young people, from the 
points of view of both children and adults, 
to determine whether the children’s judg- 
ments regarding their parents’ behavior and 
opinions are in agreement with the par- 
ents’ judgments. 

3. A study, similar to the present one, carried 
on with college seniors to determine 
whether factors such as increased maturity, 
more education, and additional time spent 
away from home influence the opinions and 
attitudes of young people. 


CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR RADIO 
PROGRAMS. By Violet Gooch Stone, Sigma 
Chapter, University of Southern California. 
The present study is concerned with the radio 

activities and interests of children as factors in 

their social and cultural development. 

The purposes of the study were to determine 
(1) children’s preferences for radio programs 
as reported and those programs heard during a 
given week; (2) the factors influencing pro- 
gram selection; (3) the nature and extent of 
parent and teacher activities in relation to chil- 
dren’s radio interests; and (4) to develop criteria 
for the evaluation of children’s programs. 

The investigation was based upon question- 
naires from 1,461 sixth grade children, 113 
parents and 200 teachers. The children were 
selected from Los Angeles, Whittier and Beverly 
Hills schools and represent different racial or 
national, economic, and intelligence groups. 

Findings: Al] sixth grade children: 1. These 
children select drama, which consists largely 
of fifteen minute serials, and involves episodes 
and adventures in the lives of a given character. 
2. While children’s plays and crime and mystery 
plays make up the major portion of preferred 
types, comedians, music, comedy sketches, do- 
mestic plays and educational programs are also 
listed. 3. Two programs appear in varying de- 
grees of popularity—“Calling All Cars” and 
“Jimmie Allen.” 


Racial and national groups: 1. The average 
American group selects fewer crime and mystery 
plays and more children’s plays than any other 
group. 2. The wealthy Americans select a wider 
variety of types of programs, and include come. 
dians to a greater extent than any other group, 
3. The colored, Mexican, Russians and Italians 
show greatest preference for crime and mystery 
plays. 4. The Orientals indicate children’s plays 
as the most popular type. 5. The wealthy Ameri. 
cans and Russians show some preference for 
comedians. 6. The Mexicans indicate the greatest 
interest in music. 

Economic groups: 1. The low group expresses 
greater preference for crime and mystery plays 
than the average or high group. 2. The average 
group selects children’s plays more than the 
other two groups. 3. The high group shows in- 
terest in a wider variety of programs than the 
others, and includes comedians, historical plays, 
music and comedy, 

Intelligence groups: 1. The high intelligence 
groups tend to select a wide variety of programs 
which are serious, are usually complete in one 
broadcast and are different in content. 2. The 
preferences of the average groups seem to vaty 
according to the economic status to which the 
children belong. 3. The low groups tend to selec 
the sentimental, emotional and spectacular pro- 
grams. 

Sex groups: 1. Both girls and boys select chil- 
dren’s plays and crime and mystery plays. 2. 
Girls tend to select a wider variety of programs, 
including sketches, domestic plays and music. 
3. Boys tend to show slightly greater preference 
for children’s plays than do girls. 

Daily listening activities: 1. All groups listen 
consistently and regularly to the programs which 
they selected as preferences, namely, crime and 
mystery plays and children’s plays. 

Factors influencing program selection: 1. Six 
ty-two to eighty-one per cent of the programs 
heard are selected by the children themselves. 
2. The children like programs because they att 
“interesting,” “humorous,” “exciting,” and 
“mysterious.” 3. Children like music of various 
kinds but this fact shows little relationship 
expressed preferences. 4. Children’s reasons fot 
liking and disliking radio programs are similat 
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to interests determined in reading and other 
fields. 

Parent and teacher guidance: 1. Sixty to eighty- 
four per cent of parents suggest programs to their 
children, chiefly children’s plays, domestic plays 
and music. 2. Parents’ ideas concerning these 
programs and their effects on children are vague 
and incoherent. 3. Parents are not in agreement 
on desirable programs, the effects on children, 
or the content and make-up of the programs 
suggested; they are more nearly in agreement 
on the best time for programs, 5:30 to 8:30 P.M. 
4, Eighty per cent of teachers discuss programs 
with children, and seventy per cent suggest pro- 
grams to children. 5. The desirable programs 
listed by teachers include chiefly: children’s plays, 
music and educational features. 6. The programs 
suggested by teachers consider the needs, in- 
terests and abilities of the children to a greater 
extent than do those suggested by parents. 7. 
Desirable features of programs listed by teach- 
ers are those which provide factual information, 
and those which develop appreciation, and right 
moral habits. 

Criteria for evaluation: 1. Desirable programs 
provide accurate and worth-while information ; 
ptesent situations which encourage right atti- 
tudes, ideas and appreciations ; provide for varia- 
tion in interests and stages of development ; meet 
the standards of good taste; are conducive to 
tight emotional tone; and are free from un- 
desirable advertising features. 2. Application of 
these criteria shows that the programs available 
are limited in content, form, and variety; and 
contribute little to moral, social, cultural or 
aesthetic development. 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE TECH- 
NIQUES OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
OBSERVED IN DOCTOR’S DISSERTA- 
TIONS IN FIVE FIELDS. By Gertrude J. 
Taber. Dissertation to be presented for the 
Degree of Ph.D. at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1938. 

The problem of this study has three aspects: 
(1) What developments have there been in 
the problems and general methods employed 
in doctors’ dissertations in the five fields of Cur- 
ticalum, Methods of Teaching, Learning, Guid- 


ance, and Philosophy of Education? (2) What 
tendencies may be observed in the development 
of educational research from the date of the 
earliest doctors’ dissertations to 1934? (3) Have 
critiques of the procedures of educational re- 
search been accompanied by corresponding pro- 
gress in methods? 

To determine the procedures which have 
been employed, 416 dissertations from fifteen 
universities were analyzed, and the techniques 
were classified into eight groups. As a basis 
for evaluation, 204 critical articles which ap- 
peared in educational journals between 1893 
and 1934 and dealt with methods of research 
were read. The treatment of certain general prob- 
lems within each field is discussed in the first 
section of the study. In the second section the 
development of each of fifty-two specific tech- 
niques is traced and evaluated. 

The most frequent problems and general 
methods in the several fields discussed in the 
first part of the study are as follows: the analyt- 
ical treatment of materials of the curriculum; 
experimental study of methods; analytical, dis- 
tributive, and relational investigations of diffi- 
culties and mental ability; descriptive reports of 
guidance; and philosophical consideration of the 
aims of education. New problems which deserve 
wider consideration are: descriptive and experi- 
mental studies of the administration of the cur- 
riculum; experimental try-out of methods of 
lesson-planning and directing learning; experi- 
mental investigations of difficulties and reme- 
dial work; case-group studies of children under 
controlled conditions; relational and predictive 
investigations of the factors in guidance; and 
objective philosophical consideration of the so- 
ciological and psychological basis of the curri- 
culum. 

In the second part of the study the follow- 
ing eight general methods of research are dis- 
cussed: experimental, analytical, distributive, de- 
scriptive, philosophical, relational, historical, and 
predictive. Although each was distinguished by 
characteristic techniques, no set order of proce- 
dure was observed in connection with any 
method, while techniques shifted readily from 
one method to another. Most of the techniques 
now in use originated before 1920. The more 
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recent procedures have usually been designed to 
increase the reliability or validity of the inves- 
tigation or the adequacy of the sampling. Philo- 
sophical studies have been increasing recently, 
after several years of disfavor. 

The vast majority of investigations fell far 
short of the standards established by critical 
writers. The statement of the problem, choice of 
methods for its solution, and the use of check 
groups were the most nearly satisfactory pro- 
cedures. The least satisfactory were the lack of 
consideration and use of other research in the 
field, and the use of statistical concepts without 
satisfying the fundamental considerations under- 
lying them. Other points of weakness were fail- 
ure to obtain equivalent groups and control non- 
experimental factors, use of invalid measuring 
instruments, and lack of measures of reli- 
ability. 

The extensive critical consideration of research 
techniques is a recent development. The origina- 
tion of new procedures has given place for a 
time to the critical evaluation of those in use, 
together with the presentation of improved vari- 
ants of old techniques, consideration of the as- 
sumptions underlying statistical concepts, and at- 
tention to such factors as reliability, validity, 
sampling, try-out, and verification. Such critical 
discussions, however, appear to have had very 
little influence upon the procedures actually em- 
ployed in university research. The determining 
factors apparently are the attitudes and skills of 
the director of the research and the investigator, 
himself. 

Gertrude J. Taber is President of Delta Chapter. 


She is a teacher in the Baxter Junior High School of 
Pittsburgh. 


A STUDY OF SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT OF 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED. Master’s 
Thesis, Stanford University, 1937. By Olga 
Wold, teacher of the mentally retarded in the 
Portland Schools. 

The School Adjustment Questionnaire used 
in the study was made by the investigator. 

This questionnaire is designed to diagnose 
problems of school adjustment. It is included in 
the bibliography of Educational Psychological, 
and Personality Tests of 1936 published by 





the School of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

In this study were included 347 normal chil. 
dren and 232 mentally retarded children in 
segregated groups in the schools of Portland, 
Oregon and Sacramento, California. From the 
study it was found that mentally retarded chil 
dren are as well adjusted to school in segregated 
groups as the normal children are in their groups, 
The mentally retarded who are in groups with 
normal children show the greatest maladjust. 
ment. This was very evident in the responses of 
the segregated and non-segregated groups of 
Sacramento. The only phase of the adjustment 
problem that in this survey seemed to differenti. 
ate the segregated mentally retarded group are 
the facts that mentally retarded children often 
feel like leaving school and going to work and 
that they are a little slower in completing their 
work, a little selfish, and inclined to worry about 
failure in school, From the study we can conclude 
that mentally retarded children display no pecul- 
iar personality patterns either in the segregated 
or non-segregated groups. 

Results of the investigation emphasize the 
following needs and recommendations for the 
education of the mentally retarded: 


1. A further study of the problem of why the 
mentally retarded worry about failure in 
school work when in segregated groups. 

2. A curriculum for the mentally retarded 
children which meets their needs more di- 
rectly. Many of the segregated mentally te 
tarded feel like leaving school and going to 
work. School work should have more put 
pose to them. 

3. A further cultivation of a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of these mentally retarded 
children. 


OTHER RECENT STUDIES 


Lambda Chapter 


Abells, Ruth Helene. “A study of the emotionality of 
pre-school children in a pressure situation.” SM 
University of Chicago. 1935. 

Ball, Velma Theresa. ‘An experiment in the adjust 
ment of maladjusted pupils in the secondary school.” 
A.M. University of Chicago. 1936. 

The study analyzes the causes of failure and 
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social maladjustment and on the bases of these 
findings suggests remedial measures for their re- 
adjustment. 

Brady, Jane. “The influence of daily experience in a 
walker upon the pattern of and progress in ambula- 
tion in infants.” S.M. University of Chicago. 1936. 

Brosi, Dorothy Anne, “Difficulties encountered by 
students in apprentice teaching.” A.M. University 
of Chicago. 1934. 

Buehler, Rose Burgess. “Adapting reading instruction 
to achievement levels in a second grade.” A.M. 
University of Chicago. 1936. 

The investigation makes an objective study of 
the reading achievements and needs of an unselected 
second grade group. 

Bunting, Theresa Viola. “An analysis of World’s 
Work for instructional materials in the social 
sciences.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1933. 

Carman, Eleanor Joy. “A study of children’s early 
concepts of measure.” A.M. University of Chicago. 
1934. 

Chakko, Sarah. ‘““The treatment of the social sciences 
in books on educational psychology.” A.M. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 1937. 

Christenson, Edith Julia. “English difficulties of 
Chinese pupils in the Haines Elementary School, 
Chicago.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1934. 

Clark, Florence Elizabeth. “The development of a 
system of education for social workers in the United 
States.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1936. 

This study is a preliminary research in one occupa- 
tion by the use of a little employed technique. 

Collins, Henrietta Wamstad. “A comparison of the 
person-content of selected textbooks in American 
history on three levels of instruction.” A.M. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 1936. 

The study attempts to discover what relationship 
exists between textbooks in American history on 
three levels of instruction. 

Coreliuson, Signe Adelaide. “Content of state educa- 
tional journals during the school years, 1929-30 
and 1930-31.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1932. 

Courtenay, Mary Ethel. “The persistence of leadership 
in girl graduates of the Lindblom High School, 
Chicago.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1937. 

Davis, Hazel. “The preparation of teachers’ salary 
schedules.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1936. 

The study deals with administrative and statistical 
procedures in the preparation of teachers’ salary 
schedules in city school systems. 

Davis, Marion Louise. “Elements of the supervised 
study technique employed in geometry textbooks.” 
A.M. University of Chicago. 1934. 

Doherty, Nell Ursula. “Development of standards of 

appraisal for topical recitation in the ninth grade.” 

AM. University of Chicago. 1936. 

The experiment measures improvement made in 
oral topical recitation of a ninth grade through the 
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use by the pupils of standards of appraisal. 

Elce, Georgia Anna. “The present professional and 
personal status of one-room school teachers in South 
Dakota.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1933. 

Fisher, Wilma Elizabeth. “Trends in providing for 
the superior pupil in high-school mathematics.” 
A.M. University of Chicago. 1936. 

The study determines by an examination of text- 
books, courses of study and periodical literature the 
procedures which have been used to provide for the 
superior student in high-school mathematics. 

Gerlach, Sarah. “A study of the constancy and the 
predictive value of the I1.Q.” A.M. University of 
Chicago. 1937. 

Gonnelly, Ellen Margaret. “Study aids as disclosed by 
an analysis of ninth-grade mathematics textbooks.” 
A.M. University of Chicago. 1937. 

Graybill, Clara May. “The development of children’s 
number ideas in primary arithmetic texts.” A.M. 
University of Chicago. 1933. 

Graybill, Suzanne Elizabeth. “A critical study of 
choral speech.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1937. 

Griffis, Gretta Wilma. “Adjustment problems of ado- 
lescents with defective vision.” A.M. University of 
Chicago. 1935. 

Gruener, Sylvia. “The use and construction of maps 
in geography textbooks.” A.M. University of Chi- 
cago. 1936. 

The study traces the history of the use and con- 
struction of maps as revealed by the textbooks 
which have been published from 1795 to the pres- 
ent date. 

Hayes, Dorothy Toobey. ‘Factors associated with suc- 
cess in obtaining the master’s degree in the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago.’ A.M. 
University of Chicago. 1935. 

Hinman, Lucile Bates. “The cultural values of arith- 
metic as a means of motivating the subject.” A.M. 
University of Chicago. 1934. 

Hodges, Myra. “A comparative analysis of recent 
textbooks in spelling for grades four, five and six.” 
M.A. George Peabody College for Teachers. 1930. 

This is a study to determine the number of dif- 
ferent words and running words common to five 
scientifically prepared spelling lists for the inter- 
mediate grades. 

Hughes, Marie Morrison. “Rate of acquisition of an 
English-speaking vocabulary by Spanish-speaking 
children.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1935. 

Jacobs, Louise Marie. ‘Rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to school auxiliary agencies in large cities.” 
A.M. University of Chicago. 1937. 

Katz, Emma Levitt. “The activities of local teacher 
organizations in Chicago since 1929.” A.M. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 1936. 

Kleiman, Blanche Pearl. “Drill in representative jun- 
ior high school language textbooks.” A.M. Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 1935. 
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Knudson, Carol Kinney. “An investigation of the 
relationships between tendencies to reversals in 
typewriting and factors of cerebral dominance.” 
A.M. University of Chicago. 1935. 

Lippitt, Marian Brackett. ‘The validation of a college 
examination in psychology.’”” A.M. University of 
Chicago. 1937. 

Loughry, Mary S. Monica. “Spelling teaching in the 
high school: Report of an experimental study in 
time economy.’ A.M. University of Chicago. 1935. 

McDonnel, Josephine Quinlan. “The effectiveness of 
remedial instruction in Hyde Park High School.” 
A.M. University of Chicago. 1937. 

McIntire, Alta Maude. “The value of wide directed 
reading supplemented by intensive reading and 
remedial work.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1934. 

Miller, Mabel I. “Arithmetical growth of pupils of a 
four-year high school.” A.M. University of Chi- 
cago. 1936. 

The investigation determines through the medium 
of tests, the level in arithmetical abilities and skills 
reached by students in each of the four years of a 
senior high school. 

Mullin, Mary Margaret. “Making and adjusting the 
schedule of classes in a large high school.’’ A.M. 
University of Chicago. 1937. 

Nelson, Anna Malinda. ‘The illustrated content of 
textbooks in United States history.’” A.M. Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 1936. 

The study determines the content of United States 
history which is enriched, made more concrete and 
meaningful, by the use of pictures in textbooks for 
the senior high school. 

Partridge, Florence Alden. ‘The evolution of adminis- 
trative offices in Liberal Arts Colleges from 1875 to 
1933.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1934. 

Perry, Lomisa. “The origin and development of United 
States history as a high-school subject.’’ A.M. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 1933. 

Peterson, Hilda Louise. “Trends in supervision, 1904 
to 1934, as revealed by an analysis of periodical 
literature.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1935. 

Romberg, Hildegarde Marie. “The origin and develop- 
ment of the public elementary schools in Chicago, 
Illinois.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1935. 

Ronquille, Beatriz Pablo. ““A comparative study of the 
education of Oriental women.” A.M. University of 
Chicago. 1935. 

Schuyler, Ruby M. “Response to pictures of colored 
and white children of different age levels.’’ A.M. 
University of Chicago. 1937. 

Sullivan, Mary Margaret. “Value of specific versus 
incidental attention to reading problems in ninth- 
grade English.” A.M. University of Chicago. 1935. 

Swineford, Frances. “A comparison of methods of 
evaluating test items.” A.M. University of Chicago. 
1935. 

Thomas, Leota Gregory. “A determination of prob- 


lems in curriculum and techniques in science.” AM. 
University of Chicago. 1933. 

Triggs, Frances Oralind. “The development of student 
personnel service in colleges and universities.”” AM. 
University of Chicago. 1937. 

Vaughan, Kathleen Thayer. “Stimulation of social con. 
tacts in pre-school children.’’ S.M. University of 
Chicago. 1935. 

Waltz, Mabel Catherine. “The educational significance 
of trends in population growth and distribution.” 
A.M. University of Chicago. 1936. 

The study points out the magnitude of changes 
in population groups in the United States and shows 
the relation of these changes to the schools of the 
country. 

Whipple, Gertrude. “Procedures used in selecting 
school books.” Ph.D. University of Chicago. 1935, 

Wolfsohn, Grace Leonore. “An investigation of the 
Jenkins multiple-complexity problem.” A.M. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 1937. 

Works, Bennie. “English instruction in the eighth 
grade of Texas junior high schools.’ A.M. Univer. 
sity of Chicago. 1936. 

The investigation determines the trend of content 
and organization of actual instruction in the eighth 
grade. 

Yarger, Carolyn Henry. ‘A study of the imagination 
shown by preschool children in oral composition.” 
S.M. University of Chicago. 1935. 


Xi Chapter 


Arnold, Minnie (Mrs.). “Spontaneous activities of 
kindergarten children in schoolroom and playground 
situations.”” M.A. University of Michigan. February, 
1934, 

Records kept of actual time spent by each child 
on each play material each school day Nov. 11, 1931 
to May 12, 1932. 

Ashby, Bertha. “Adult health education.’ M.S.P.H. 
University of Michigan. August 1936. 

Bader, Lenore. ‘An experimental unit on stocks and 
bonds for a dull normal VIIIA arithmetic class.” 
M.A. University of Michigan. August, 1935. 

This includes an analysis of 5 recent junior high 
school mathematics textbooks, 4 social science text- 
books, and 3 business arithmetics and an analysis 
of 3 recent courses of study on (1) aims, (2) ob 
jectives, and (3) activities. 

Baker, Ruth. “An analysis of the health subject mat 
ter in four general science textbooks.” M.S.P.H. 
University of Michigan. August, 1937. 

Percentage, amounts, and types of health material 
checked according to Scale IV in Health Behavior 
by Wood and Lerrigo for 4 text books in general 
science. 

Beck, Hildegarde. “An analysis of the relative achieve- 
ment in mathematics of slow and fast groups at the 
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junior high school level.” M.A. University of Michi- 
gan. August, 1933. 

Evaluation from tests given to a bright and slow 
groups. Tests selected are: Schorling, Clark and 
Potter 100 Tasks in Arithmetic, Breslich’s Algebra 
Survey Test; Schorling-Sanford Achievement Test 
in Plane Geometry. 

Bottje, Mary. ““A study of secondary school programs 
of physical education as related to the leisure-time 
activities of 875 college women.” M.A. University 
of Michigan. August, 1934. 

Data taken from questionnaires given to women 
at the University of Michigan and Western State 
Teachers’ College. 

Boucher, Mary Corrine. “The present status of voca- 
tional guidance in the public secondary schools of 
Illinois. M.A. University of Michigan. August, 
1934. 

Data from questionnaires sent to principals of 
the schools included in survey. 

Breese, Sarah E. “A measurement of the effect of 
vocabulary training on progress in the major junior 
high school subjects.” M.A. University of Michi- 
gan. June, 1935. 

Initial and final standardized tests used to deter- 
mine grade levels, on the basis of evaluation. Honor 
point earnings by an experimental and a control 
group. 

Bunton, Florence. “Rural school sanitation in Wash- 
tenaw County including health promotion.” M.S.P.H. 
University of Michigan. June, 1935. 

Burgess, Elizabeth M. “The National Character Edu- 
cation Organization for Girls in Jackson, Michigan.” 
M.A. University of Michigan. August, 1936. 

This is an analysis and comparison of the pub- 
lished programs of the five organizations comparing 
this with what is actually done as determined from 
questionnaires to the girls and executives in each 
organization. 

Cain, Lucille. ‘An analysis of the Journal of Health 
and Physical Education for the years 1930-37." M.A. 
University of Michigan. August, 1937. 

Recommends that textbook writers should use 
simpler vocabularies and introduce new terms less 
frequently. All words above the 6000 Thorndike 
level should be carefully defined. 

Clarke, Leota B. “The need and possibilities for voca- 
tional guidance for girls at McKinley High School, 
Canton, Ohio.” M.A. University of Michigan. Au- 
gust, 1933, 

Survey of the class of 1927 for analysis of pres- 
ent practices. 

Cole, Isa M. (Nu alumna). “Types of occupational 
Opportunities for boys and girls between the ages of 
14 to 17, inclusive, in the city of Syracuse, New 
York, and the value of these occupations for voca- 
tional advancement.” M.A. University of Michigan. 
August, 1933. 


Personal interviews with industrial and business 
employers in Syracuse, New York. 

Conger, Helen. “Certain newer principles and prac- 
tices in public health nursing.” M.S.P.H. University 
of Michigan. June, 1935. 

A comprehensive view of the present problem 
of public health nursing and a view of what the 
future is going to involve. 

Correvont, Ann Maier (Mrs.). “A survey of the jun- 
ior high school of Birmingham, Michigan, with re- 
gard to certain questions of pupil adjustment.”’ M.A. 
University of Michigan. August, 1936. 

Tests were administered to 650 pupils in Birming- 
ham junior high schools to discover their satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions, worries, play, compatibil- 
ity with parents, and neurotic tendencies. This was 
followed by an analysis, comparison; criticism and 
suggestions for further study. 

Deane, Harriet Willis (Mrs. Kennerly). ‘Relations 
between the vocational choices, psychological test 
scores, and certain factors in the education of high 
school seniors.”” M.A. University of Michigan. Au- 
gust, 1934. 

Used data from office of educational investiga- 
tions, University of Michigan. 

DeBlois, Anne. ‘‘A study of the effect of verbal and 
manual suggestions on sleep induction in kinder- 
garten children during the afternoon nap period.” 
M.A. University of Michigan. June, 1934. 

Case study technique with control and experimen- 
tal groups. 

Dorsey, Dorothy. “A determination of the vocabulary 
difficulty of Everyday Problems in Science by Pieper 
and Beauchamp.” M.A. University of Michigan. 
June, 1934. 

Ferguson, Elizabeth T. (Mrs. King). “A study of 
the instructional material used in the part-time con- 
tinuation schools of Bay City, Flint, and Pontiac.” 
M.A. University of Michigan. June, 1933. 

The questionnaire technique was used for back- 
ground of schools and pupils and teachers’ work 
books were analyzed as to subject content, scope 
and method. 

Foster, Diane. “Study of choice and duration of ac- 
tivity in young children.”” M.A. University of Michi- 
gan. August, 1935. 

Data obtained through systematic observations of 
junior nursery, senior nursery and kindergarten 
children of the University Elementary School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Frazier, Faye P. “A study of what parents wish for 
their daughters from a summer camp program.” 
M.A. University of Michigan. June, 1934. 

Gerber, Esther. ‘“‘A study of music education in the 
secondary schools of Ohio.” M.A. University of 
Michigan. August, 1935. 

Results obtained from replies to letters sent to 
180 high school principals. 
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Goodall, Ruth F. (Mrs. Bascom). “The extent of 
similarity between ten printed courses of study in 
the history of the United States for the junior high 
school.”” M.A. University of Michigan. June, 
1935. 

Used the master list of topics compiled from 
Missouri course of study. 

Hills, Blanche Lucille. “A study in diagnostic and 
remedial silent reading with ninth grade children.” 
M.A. University of Michigan. August, 1934. 

A remedial and a control of 9th grade group used. 
Evaluation on the basis of scores obtained on the 
Sangren-Woody reading test. 

Jeffrey, Louise. “The amount and kind of verbal direc- 
tion used in a school eating situation.’” M.A. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. February, 1934. 

Jelks, Charlotte. “A study of 132 transient families in 
which the woman is the responsible head.” M.A. 
University of Michigan. August, 1934. 

Data taken from case records. 

Jones, Evelyn A. “The development of a guidance 
program for diagnosing individual problems in the 
homeroom and the measurement of degree of ad- 
justment made through group guidance and per- 
sonal interviews.” M.A. University of Michigan. 
August, 1937. 

On basis of results of the scores from the Purdom 
Diagnostic Blank which was administered to 42 
tenth grade homeroom girls to determine the scope 
and intensity of their personal problems, a group 
and individual guidance program was effected. The 
grades of an uncontrolled group were compared 
with those of the controlled group to determine the 
value of the project. 

Kirkpatrick, Margaret. “Dramatic play of the preschool 
child.” M.A. University of Michigan. June, 1935. 

Observation of one-minute time samples and 
Statistical analysis. 

Larkin, Geraldine. “‘A study of the vocabulary diffi- 
culty of the Science of Everyday Life by VanBuskirk 
and Smith.” M.A. University of Michigan. August, 
1935. 

Tabulated difficult words found by 9th grade chil- 
dren in Wood and Carpenter’s Our Environment, 
Vol. III. Levels of difficulty were determined from 
the Thorndike 20,000 Word Book. 

Layton, Gertrude C. (Mrs. McMichael). “To deter- 
mine whether the month of birth has any observa- 
ble effect upon the physical, mental, or educational 
developments in the life of a child.’” M.A. Univer- 
sity of Michigan, June, 1933. 

Courtis growth technique used. 

McClellan, Francis E. “The special vocabulary of eco- 

nomics and the overlapping of that vocabulary and 

the special vocabulary of civics.’ M.A. University 

of Michigan. June, 1933. 

Master list of economics terms in indices of 10 
economic texts and frequencies of use in these 
texts. 





McHenry, Lyda E. “A vocational follow-up of pos. 
graduate and regular commercial graduates of the 
Detroit High School of Commerce.” M.A. Univer. 
sity of Michigan. June, 1934. 

Interview and questionnaire used to determin 
occupational status of 300 persons. 

Meuser, Mildred Hazel. “The humanities in seconday 
schools.” M.A. University of Michigan. August, 
1937. 

This is an investigation to determine the status 
of the humanities in the curricular offerings in th 
program of study in the fifteen high schools in the 
eleven cities of the first class in Kansas using the 
survey technique and concentrating the information 
in the form of a chart so that comparisons between 
schools are readily discernible. 

Miller, Grace Elizabeth. “The subjunctive mood in 
modern English.” M.A. University of Michigan 
August, 1933. 

Data selected from representative English and 
American fiction and non-fiction from 1890 to pres 
ent; also magazines and samples from newspaper lit 
erary supplements. 

O'Connor, Mary Ethel. “A study to determine differ. 
ences between ten poor readers and ten good readers 
in grade two.” M.A. University of Michigan. Av 
gust, 1936. 

Pupil responses on tests given were examined 
and compared to find differences between poor and 
good readers. 

Phillips, Elinor Grace. “The present status of trans 
fer of training.” M.A. University of Michigan. Au 
gust, 1937. 

Raglin, Elena, ““A study of the relationship between 
posture, health rating, and amount and type of 
physical activities.” M.A. University of Michigan 
June, 1935. 

Comparisons based on health ratings, posture and 
physical education background. 

Ransom, Carroll L. “Matthew Arnold, a humanistic 
educator.” M.A. University of Michigan. February, 
1937. 

This thesis assembled and analyzed material by 
and about Matthew Arnold and presented condu 
sions on his place as a humanistic educator. 

Reily, Helen. “The effect of homogeneous grouping 
on the learning of motor skills.” M.A. University of 
Michigan. June, 1936. 

An experiment on Detroit school children of 
grades 5, 6 and 7 classified according to scores 00 
Brace Motor Ability Tests, given Neilson and 
Cozens skill tests before and after instruction and 
practice. The results of group learning were inter 
preted statistically. 

Saurborn, Jeanette. “A tentative course of study i 
physical education for girls at University High 
School.” M.A, University of Michigan. August, 

1933. 
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Analysis of courses of study and data from ques- 
tionnaires. 

Smith, Margaret Crozer. “Vocabulary difficulty of in- 
formal reading material used in first and second 
grades of University Elementary School.” M.A. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. June, 1937. 

Vocabulary taken from random selections of ex- 
perience reading material written by children in 
University Elementary School. Lists compared with 
Thorndike’s, Gates’, and Horn’s lists. 

Stamper, Mary Kay. “A music course of study.” M.A. 
University of Michigan. June, 1934. 

Set up a sample course of study in music for the 
high school. 

Stewart, Emma. “Relationship of kindergarten records 
to first grade reading achievement.” M.A. Univer- 
sity of Michigan. June, 1933. 

Data from individual records on file in the office 
of the University of Michigan Elementary School. 

Strickland, Ruby. “The relation of certain physiologi- 
cal and sociological factors to success in high 
school.”” M.A. University of Michigan. August, 1933. 

Multiple and partial correlations used to show 
relations. 

Unruh, Isabelle. “A preliminary investigation of a 
method for constructing a genetic scale to measure 
the social sex development of the child.” M.A. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. August, 1935. 

Retention of items in a scale determined by criti- 
cal ratios; items used by 2 judges correlated on 
4-fold table. 

Van Antwerp, Harriet. ‘“‘A study to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of the supervisory activities used in 
Oakland County’s Supervisory program for 1933- 
34.” M.A. University of Michigan. August, 1934. 

Data taken from questionnaires distributed 
through the school commissioner’s office. 

Voorheis, Eloise B. ““A study of the interest factor in 
a project on practical instruments and its effect on 
pupil growth.”” M.A. University of Michigan. June, 
1934, 

Tests, marks and index numbers used as a meas- 
ure of pupil growth. 

Wooden, Ethel A. “The development of social intelli- 
gence through part-time education.’ M.A. University 
of Michigan. February, 1935. 

Published as a bulletin of the United States Office 
of Education. 

Woodley, Hazel G. (Mrs. Le Anderson). ‘Parents’ 
use of language in the eating situation.” M.A. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. June, 1934. 

Records taken and simultaneously checked by a 
second person of all that a mother said to the child 
during a meal, 

Woodward, Patricia. “A description and evaluation of 
organized co-operation among social agencies in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan.” M.A. University of Michigan. 
June, 1936, 

Careful comparison of information concerning 
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techniques of organization, co-operation, approach 
to schools, etc. used by the group in Ann Arbor and 
by co-ordinating councils in an attempt to discover 
the most effective methods of preventing malad- 
justment and delinquency. 

Zechiel, Ruth L. “A report of specific efforts in de- 
veloping the personalities of twenty-three students 
over a period of a year.” M.A. University of Michi- 
gan. August, 1937. 

School records; diagnostic information blanks; 
personality inventory (Bernreuter) and interviews 
gave the data. 

Zwemer, Amanda R. “A study of the relation existing 
between leisure time activities and interests and 
vocational choice of preference.” M.A. University 
of Michigan. June, 1935. 

Questionnaire method. Blanks of the Washtenaw 
County Educational Survey of 1934 used. 


Alpha Beta Chapter 


Barton, Carrie R. ‘‘Supervision as applied to the train- 
ing of teachers in service.” Ph.M. University of 
Wisconsin. 1933. 

Benson, Mary. “History and development of general 
mathematics as a trend in reorganization of sec- 
ondary mathematics.”” M.A. University of Wisconsin. 
1936. 

Beyer, Hannie. ‘The status of public school music in 
29 Wisconsin cities having a population of over 
5000." M.A. University of Wisconsin. 1933. 

Blake, Mabel, ‘“‘An experiment on direct versus indirect 
teaching.” Ph.M. University of Wisconsin. 1935. 

Bonzelet, Gertrude. ‘‘A study of interest and intelli- 
gence.” M.A. University of Wisconsin. 1933. 

Campbell, Catherine. ‘Speech education.” Ph.M. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 1937. 

Cradit, Evaline. ‘Evaluation of two tests in social 
science.” Ph.M. University of Wisconsin. 1936. 
Doyle, Hazel. “Individual differences.” Ph.M. Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin.” 1936. 

Greenleaf, Dorothy. ‘Children’s interests.’” Ph.M. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 1936. 

Hanson, Gertie. “‘An evaluated reading list for junior- 
senior high school.” Ph.M. University of Wiscon- 
sin.” 1935. 

Hatch, Celia. “Educational diagnosis in arithmetic and 
some suggested remedial measures.” Ph.M. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 1935. 

Hinchman, Florence. “A plan for teaching a socially 
useful course in English to a dull ninth grade.’’ M.A. 
University of Wisconsin. 1933. 

Hunt, Ruth. “Guidance in the smaller communities of 
New York State.” M.A. University of Wisconsin. 
1933. 

Jacobson, Ella. “Improvability of student teaching in 
a county normal school.” Ph.M. University of Wis- 
consin. 1935. 

Kuscerik, Mary. “Integration and the curriculum.” 

Ph.M. University of Wisconsin, 1937. 
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Koutsky, Alice. “Getting acquainted with the diction- 
ary (Grade 4).” Ph.M. University of Wisconsin. 


1936. 


Kurz, Charlotte. “Occupations open to women and 
girls in the hosiery industry.” University of Wiscon- 


sin. 1936. 


Ledwell, Ruth. “Some aspects of the correlation of 


biology tests.” Ph.M. University of Wisconsin. 1937. 


Madsen, Lucile. “Education of the feeble-minded in 


institutions.’ Ph.M. University of Wisconsin. 1936. 


Martin, Louise. ‘Possibilities of revealing occupation 
through the high school subjects.”” Ph.M. Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin. 1935. 

Newman, Hannah. “A survey of pupil adjustment in 
the Doerfler School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin.” 
Ph.M. University of Wisconsin. 1933. 


Peterson, Florence Fenske. “A workable program of 


home room guidance.” M.A. University of Wiscon- 
sin. 1935. 

Salisbury, Rachel. “A study of effects of training in 
logical organization as a method of improving skill 
in study.” Ph.D. University of Wisconsin. 1934. 

Sands, Priscilla. “A method for teaching Poe’s Short 
Stories.” M.A. University of Wisconsin. 1934. 

Seborg, Grace Kellock. “Evaluation of test items and 
correlations of test scores with school marks and 
intelligence quotients.’’ M.S. University of Wiscon- 
sin. 1934. 

Thornton, Eva. “An approach to the teaching of plane 
geometry.”” M.A. University of Wisconsin. 1935. 
Vivian, Irene. ‘The study of personality and teaching 

success.” M.A. University of Wisconsin. 1936. 

Wild, Monica. “Behavior pattern of throwing and 
some observations concerning its course of develop- 
ment in children.” Ph.D. University of Wisconsin. 
1937. 
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Wilder, Flora. ‘““Validation of a test.”” M.A. University 
of Wisconsin. 1933. 

Wilder, Flora. “An evaluation of methods of tess 
item evaluation.” Ph.D. University of Wisconsin 
1935. 

Witmer, Marion. “Practical values of the McAdoy 
Art Test.” M.A. University of Wisconsin, 1934, 
Wyss, Georgia. “Experimental studies of motivation.” 

M.S. University of Wisconsin. 1935. 

Zingg, Martha. “A course of study in American His 

tory.” M.A. University of Wisconsin. 1936, 


Alpha Epsilon Chapter 


Brunschwig, Lily. ‘‘A study of some personality aspects 
of deaf children.” Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, New York. 1936. 

Hays, Edna. “College entrance requirements in Eng 
lish; their effects on the high schools; an historical 
survey.” Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
New York. 1936. 

Kramer, Magdalene E. “Dramatic tournaments in the 
secondary schools.’ Bureau of Publications, Teach 
ers College, New York. 1936. 

Munkres, Alberta. ‘Personality studies of six-year-old 
children in classroom situations.” Bureau of Pub 
lications, Teachers College, New York. 

Ruef, Dorothy. “Health education in senior high 
schools with special reference to New Jersey.” Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, New York 
1934. 

Yeager, Tressa C. “An analysis of certain traits of 
selected high-school seniors interested in teaching.” 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New 
York. 


Requests for Assistance in Research 


To Teachers of Educational Psychology 
Iss Miriam Kallen, Professor of Education 

M at Teachers College, Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, would be very grateful if the members 
of Pi Lambda Theta who are teaching educa- 
tional psychology would send the following in- 
formation to her: 

1. Name of instructor 
. Home address 
. Name of institution where teaching 
. Address of Institution 
. Names of other members teaching educa- 

tional psychology 


Wo Ww Nh 


To All Members of Pi Lambda Theta 


The study, “The Time and Money Expendi- 
tures of Men and Women Teachers,” had its ori- 





gin in the Pi Lambda Theta National program 
of research, and is being carried out under the 
direction of certain members of the Columbia 
University faculty. It is being made possible 
through a Pi Lambda Theta loan to the investi 
gator and through the co-operation of Pi Lambda 
Theta members throughout the country who are 
distributing questionnaires to teachers in their 
localities and returning completed questionnaires 
to the investigator. 

The purpose of the study is to determine the 
number and relationship of teachers’ dependents, 
men teachers as well as women teachers; the 
attitudes of teachers toward the support of de 
pendents ; and the amount of support, in money 
and time devoted to dependents. Similar studies 

(Continued on page 97) 
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News 


Annual Banquet 


The Annual Banquet of Pi Lambda Theta was 
held at the Hotel Dennis in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on March 1, 1938. Our national presi- 
dent, Dr. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen was toast- 
mistress, Miss Mary A. Kennedy spoke on Life 
Membership, Dr. Marion Anderson reported for 
the Fellowship Committee, and Dr. Bess Goody- 
koontz spoke about the National Study Program. 
Miss Mae Mackie entertained with vocal selec- 
tions. The main address of the evening was given 
by Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, a lecturer from Aus- 
tralia. 

The reunion with old friends, as members 
from eighteen different chapters gathered for 
the dinner, was one of the great pleasures of 
the convention. The introduction of each of the 
nearly one hundred guests revealed the variety 
of professional activity represented. There were 
present an assistant federal commissioner of 
education, a number of elementary school prin- 
cipals, junior high school and high school prin- 
cipals, several city supervisors of elementary 
schools, rural supervisors, one high school super- 
visor, and two state supervisors of elementary 
education. Research directors, directors of cur- 
riculum, assistant superintendents in the schools 
of Jersey City, Los Angeles, St. Louis, and New 
York City; directors of teacher training, deans 
of women, and professors of education and of 
psychology, and teachers of all fields gave 
variety to the educational! positions represented. 
Among the more unique were the positions of a 
soil conservationist, an assistant director of an 
educational museum, principal of a vocational 
school for the deaf, a consultant in geographic 
education, a director of tests and classification, 
a research director for a publishing company, 
teacher of the visually handicapped, and several 
members from editorial offices of different pub- 
lishers. 


Gamma Chapter 


Dale Zeller, part-time professor of education 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, and also Curriculum Director for the State 


Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas, is 
serving on the legislative committee of the State 
Teachers Association, She is also on the State 
Board of the Kansas Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Recently she talked to the League of 
Women Voters, the Federated Women’s Clubs 
and the American Association of University 
Women. 


Delta Chapter 


Delta Chapter entertained ninety-two junior 
women of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh at a party at the University 
Club on Friday evening, February 4. Delightful 
and cordial addresses of welcome were given by 
Miss Gertrude Tabor, president of Delta, and 
Miss Irene Thompson, president of Alumnz 
Chapter. ““A Peep into the Past,” by Miss Anne 
Bowes, was a résumé of the history of Delta 
Chapter. A short address by Dr. C. Prall, Dean 
of the School of Education, was followed by 
some remarks by Dr. C. Bucker, professor of 
secondary education. 

Delta had a fine January meeting with Dr. 
Rule, former Pennsylvania Superintendent of 
Public Instruction delivering a delightfully in- 
formal and most sensible address. 


Eta Chapter 


Miss Carrie Adler of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Company became the fourth woman 
chartered life underwriter in Philadelphia re- 
cently when designations were conferred at an- 
nual exercises of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. Miss Adler’s address is 123 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Mu Chapter 


Miss Waring and the Misses K. Reeves, Olive 
Woodruff, Margaret Wylie all participated in 
the psychological conference held on the Dionne 
Quintuplets in Toronto on October 30 and 31. 

Mrs. Ella Moore spent the year from Septem- 
ber 1935-1936 in travel and study in Switzer- 
land, Germany, Italy and France. 
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Nu Chapter 


The annual Pi Lambda Theta rushing tea was 
held Sunday, March 6, at the home of one of 
the advisers and founder of Nu Chapter, Dr. 
Jessie Allen Charters. One hundred undergradu- 
ates were guests. This was followed by an in- 
formal rushing party Thursday March 31. Keys 
was conferred on new members Saturday, 
April 23. The guest speaker was Dr. Beulah 
Clark Van Wagenen, National President of Pi 
Lambda Theta. Dr. Arthur J. Klein, Dean of 
the College of Education will be guest speaker 
at the ceremony Thursday, May 12, for the in- 
stallation of new officers. 

Doris Clickenger, research assistant in the 
Bureau of Education Research, is serving as fac- 
ulty adviser to a group of fifteen freshman 
women in the college of education. This group 
is a representation of practically 150 freshman 
students who are being advised this year in con- 
nection with an experimental faculty advisory 
program. Doris Clickenger, who was a graduate 
with distinction in 1936 from the College of 
Education will receive her master’s degree in 
August from the field of personnel in higher 
education. A committee of Pi Lambda Theta 
members is co-operating with the administrators 
of the faculty advisory assistant. Each is serv- 
ing in the capacity of assistant to a faculty mem- 
ber, The following members are participating: 
Mabel Southard, Marguerite Eckdahl, Ruth Pal- 
oma, Elizabeth Young, Laura Ewalt, Josephine 
Molli, Erma Marting, Betty Albertey, Kathryn 
Thompson, Audell Herndon. 


Xi Chapter 

Xi’s fall initiation and banquet gathered to- 
gether not only her own alumnz but represen- 
tatives from Lambda, Nu, Chi, Alpha, Detroit 
Alumnz, and Alpha Epsilon. It was almost like 
having the Biennial Convention again with 
Katharine Greene, Chloie McGlinchay, Lyda 
McHenry, Cleo Murtland, Betty Smith, Mar- 
garet Behringer, Hazel Rich, and Marguerite 
Hall together. 

At the forty-third annual meeting of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters 
the following Xi members read papers: Erma 


B. Hodgson: “Geography in a Junior College 
Curriculum.” Dr, Judith Jiminez: ‘A Survey of 
Sensitization in Students at the University of 
Michigan.” Dr. Lavinia G. MacKaye: “Growth 
and Disease.” 


Alpha Kappa Chapter 


Alpha Kappa Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
at Penn State College, with the chapter of Kappa 
Phi Kappa, is sponsoring a two day conference 
at State College, Pennsylvania, on practical 
school problems. Dr. E. K. Fretwell, professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is conducting the meetings to which 
undergraduates are invited. He will be the guest 
of honor at a banquet arranged by the education 
fraternities, 


Central Ohio Alumnz Association 


Miss Josephine MacLatchey has been ap 
pointed teacher of remedial reading and remedial 
arithmetic at the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 

Miss Chloie McGlinchay has been elected to 
Kappa Delta Gamma, national honorary educa 
tional fraternity, whose membership is based 
on scholarship and success. 

Mrs, Alice Donnelly Pressey has returned 
from Honolulu where she and her husband have 
been since June. 

One of our new members this year is Mrs. 
Harvey Walker, homemaker, whose husband is 
the chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Consumer's Co-operative, a rather new move 
ment in Columbus. 

Dr. Edna Rickey Lotz, associate professor of 
Psychology at Kent State University, is making 
a one reel movie of “Analysis of Motive Skills 
in Different Types of Children.” 


Northern Indiana Alumnz 


The Northern Indiana Alumnae chapter has 
had a most interesting series of meetings during 
the current year. The first meeting of the yeat 
was held on October 22, at the time of the 
North-Central Indiana Teachers’ Association, 
and the group was privileged to hear an inspit- 
ing talk given by Dr. Florence Stratemeyer of 
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Columbia University. The November meeting 
was in the nature of a tea at which time an 
affiliation ceremony for new members was held, 
as well as an impressive Founders’ Day Program. 

In January the chapter met jointly with the 
Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity of Northern Indiana. 
A most interesting address was given by Dr. 
Charles De Bos of Paris who is a visiting profes- 
sor and lecturer this winter at the University of 
Notre Dame. His subject was “How the French 
People Feel Toward America.” The February 
meeting was Guest Day, at which time Dr. 
Byron Kirby of South Bend, Indiana, spoke to 
the group on “Educational Conditions in Aus- 
tria” as observed by him during his stay in 
that country recently. 

At the remainder of the meetings this year 
members of the Chapter will conduct panel dis- 
cussions on the general theme, “Women and 
Children under Fascism, Naziism, Communism, 
and the Democratic Forms of Government.” 


Western Pennsylvania Alumnz 


Prudence Trimble served on the Committee 
on High School Study in the Pittsburgh Schools. 

Florence Franklin Shirley is president of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Edgewood. 

The following are active in committee work 
in the Pittsburgh Teachers Association: Ella 
Markley in the Temporary Aid Committee ; Eliz- 
abeth Ledwidge in the Policy, the Legislative, 
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have been made of teachers but none have taken 
into consideration the more personal angle of 
sampling the attitudes of the teachers concerned, 
nor have they attempted such a nation wide 
distribution as is made possible by the help of 
such a research minded national educational so- 
tority as Pi Lambda Theta. Also this study is 
made of eight different groups of teachers— 
single and married men and women teachers, 
with and without dependents. 

The main object at present is to obtain com- 
pleted questionnaires from men and women 
teachers of all parts of the country, and from 
tural, town and city, elementary and secondary 


and the Retirement Committee; Laura Braun 
in the Constitutional, the Policy, and the Retire- 
ment Committees. She was made chairman of the 
state retirement committee at the December 
Pennsylvania State Education Association con- 
vention in Harrisburg. 

Katherine Hoerr is retiring from active service 
in the Pittsburgh Schools in January. She is 
planning a trip around the world. 

Mary Dury is active in Allegheny County 
Library extension work. 

Edith Brown has espoused the cause of the 
unemployed and unemployable youth in Ems- 
worth. She is presenting her problem to Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnz chapter for study. 


Southern California Alumnz 


Dr. Mildred C. Struble, head of the depart- 
ment of comparative literature at the University 
of Southern California, recently addressed the 
Fresno branch of the American Association of 
University women on “Along the Danube,” dis- 
cussing Fascism in Germany, the dilemma in 
Austria, and the prosperity and hopefulness in 
Hungary, with emphasis on the condition of 
women, Dr. Struble also lectured before the 
Fresno Rotary Club on “Modern Vikings,” a 
commentary on social conditions in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark based on her recent visit 
to these countries. 





schools. Members at large and chapters of eight- 
een states already co-operated in the work and 
the study is progressing well. For the validity 
and reliability of the conclusions, however, wider 
co-operation is needed. 

This piece of research is a necessary one which 
is being carried out by other investigators with 
other professional and industrial groups. It is 
most timely and must be carried out and finished 
as soon as possible, while the “griddle is hot.” 
It is hoped that any members of Pi Lambda 
Theta reading this article who feel able to help 
with the distribution of questionnaires in their 
vicinity will send a card immediately to Miss 
Theresa Pyle, Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. 











Publications 


a. ENTIRE January, 1938 issue of The Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology is devoted to 
a description of “The Yonkers Plan of Com- 
munity Co-ordination,” a notable example of 
school and community efforts to improve the 
environment and develop higher standards of 
life. The survey that was made and the neigh- 
borhood councils that have been organized serve 
to make the public aware of community needs. 
Miss Bertha Smith, assistant superintendent in 
the Yonkers Public Schools, and a Pi Lambda 
Thetan, is chairman of this work of which the 
organization may well be proud. The Education 
Digest of March, 1938, also contains a sum- 
mary of the project. 

First Steps in Weaving by Ella Victoria Dobbs, 
formerly professor of applied arts at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and one of the charter mem- 
bers of the original Alpha chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, has just been released by the Macmillan 
Company. It is intended for either adults or 
children who have a yearning to engage in the 
ancient art of weaving. The explanations are 
so simple and the illustrations so clear that the 
book provokes the reader to set up a frame and 
begin work immediately. In addition to stimu- 
lating a new hobby for the leisure hours of 
many persons First Steps in Weaving should be 
invaluable to teachers of vocational classes, of 
handicraft classes in public schools, and of art 
departments in colleges. (85 pages, $1.00.) 

Miss Kate Van Buskirk, nature study teacher 
in the Davis Americanization School in Tucson, 
Arizona, and a member of Alpha Alpha chapter, 
is the author of Bulletin No. 11: Arizona State 
Course of Study. It was published in 1936 by 
the Arizona Publishing Company, Phoenix, 
Arizona. The bulletin deals with nature study 
on the desert. The bulletin is used in grades 1-3 
of all schools in Arizona. An article on the na- 
ture study work which Miss Van Buskirk has 
stimulated appeared in The Arizona Teacher, 
Vol. XXV, No. 9, May 1937. 

Miss Van Buskirk is president of the Repub- 
lican Women’s Club; member of Board of Trus- 
tees of the Y.W.C.A.; chairman of the commit- 
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tee in charge of girls’ and women’s classes a 
the Mexican Community Center, Tucson; a for. 
mer president of the Tucson Teachers Associa. 
tion and of the Pima County Teachers Associa 
tion, and now vice-president of the Tucson 
Teachers Federal Credit Union. 

In Childhood Education for February ap 
peared an interesting article, “The Effect of 
Manuscript Writing on Learning to Spell,” by 
Miss Hannah M. Lindahl, Supervisor of Elemen. 
tary Education in Mishawaka, Indiana, and a 
member of Northern Indiana Alumne. 

In the book The Secondary School at Work, 
edited by Dr. Britling of the University of Ili- 
nois and now in the process of publication, Mary 
Ethel Courtenay of Lambda chapter is author of 
a chapter of sixty pages entitled “The Dean a 
Work.” 

Dorothy Holverson, Associate in Adult Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, New York City, is, 
developing a new book to be used with adults 
who want to write but who need guidance in 
doing it. It is called Write It Yourself. It com 
sists of a students’ handbook and a teacher's 
manual to be used in adult classes in creative 
writing. The book is in manuscript in the office 
of the Advanced School of Education, Teachers 
College. Miss Holverson is Chief Project Super- 
visor, Elementary Division, New York City 
W.P.A. Adult Education Program. She is ia 
charge of the training of 400 teachers at the 
present time. 

Miss Selma M. Mathews, 109 Orchard Lane, 
Columbus, Ohio, has just written a monograph 
entitled “Before Counseling, What?” It is 4 
description of the activities of the Division of 
Information and Research of the Columbus 
Counseling Bureau. It reports 74 service studies 
and research projects covering the gathering of 
local information, investigating of general guid- 
ance problems, conducting of special studies, and 
organizing of bureau facilities, procedures, and 
records. She also has in progress a study, “Aa 
Evaluation of Occupational Studies.” It is spot 
a second language and the teaching in the high 

(Continued on page 100) 
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China 

Mary G. Kesler of Alpha Zeta has been 
teaching for a number of years in the Olivet 
Memorial Girls High School in Chinkiang, 
China, a city of 350,000 population sixty miles 
east of Nanking. 

Because of the Japanese aggression, it was 
thought best not to open the school this fall, a 
decision which has been well justified. The last 
of August, Americans in Chinkiang were ordered 
to evacuate, and Miss Kesler spent two months 
in Hongkong before securing passage for Shang- 
hai, hoping to return thence to Chinkiang. How- 
ever, the Japanese drive into Central China pre- 
vented her return, and she is still in Shanghai 
awaiting the time that she can secure a pass 
to return to Chinkiang. In the meantime Chin- 
kiang was heavily bombed by the Japanese, 
bumed by the fleeing Chinese, and taken over 
by the Japanese. American property has been 
looted and partly destroyed. 

Miss Kesler has not been idle in Shanghai, 
but is busying herself in refugee work among 
the Chinese, The follewing are excerpts from 
recent mail: 

During these days while I am in Shanghai 
I am doing what I can working in the sewing 
department at the Moore Memorial Southern 
Methodist Church in refugee work. This city 
is now caring for approximately 210,000 refu- 
gees in camps with other thousands still un- 
sheltered and out in the open. Yesterday I visited 
two camps run by the Salvation Army. One next 
door to us has 4,300 and the other near by has 
15,000 destitute mostly women and children 
but a lot of men too. Homes burned, all their 
worldly possessions gone, no work, for their 
places of business are destroyed; no food except 
what is given them, which is two meals a day of 
tice and turnip broth with a few beans now 
and then cooked in the rice. The Salvation Army 
have been feeding at 6.31 cents per day. The 
cost may go up to almost 8 cents per day with 
scarcity of rice. Then sickness and lack of cloth- 
ing and cold weather,—dysentery, beriberi, con- 
tagions, and obstetrics constitute the main medi- 
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cal claims. Babies are being born and people 
dying all together, and many of these people 
have been hardworking, self-supporting, some 
from prosperous families. And what we have 
here is reproduced in city after city as one might 
follow in the wake of the fighting lines and 
observe the slaughter and terror and desolation 
of the civilian population, to say nothing of the 
suffering of the thousands of soldiers. 


India 

After spending three years in the United 
States, Gertrude Becker of Alpha Zeta returned 
last July to India where she has recently been 
appointed Principal of the Johnson Girls High 
School in Jubbulpore. Jubbulpore is located in 
the Central Provinces on the main line about 
half way between Calcutta and Bombay. It is 
extremely hot in summer and gets pleasantly 
cool in the winter months. 

The Johnson Girls High School is owned and 
operated by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the M. E. Church. Aside from a staff 
of Indian teachers, there are three Americans; 
one in the high school and one in the Training 
School. Miss Becker teaches sixteen periods a 
week in the high school besides carrying on 
her duties as principal, which is comparable 
to that of a school superintendent. In the Indian- 
ization program these mission schools are at- 
tempting to hand over the responsibility of the 
work to their able Indian leaders. Johnson Girls 
High School stands high in the estimation of 
the Indian officials and receives a generous gov- 
ernment grant towards the running exprenses. 

The school has an enrollment of 476 Indian 
girls with ages ranging from primary to teacher 
training. Over half of them are boarders in the 
school coming to Jubbulpore from nearby vil- 
lages, They live in the school dormitories and 
under the supervision of the Indian teachers 
and a matron, do most of the work including the 
cooking and housework. 

The people in this section of India speak the 
Hindi dialect and the primary education is in 
the native tongue. The pupils learn English as 
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school and teacher training department is all 
in English. 

As the girls finish their high school work 
they take examinations set by the Department of 
Education, and if they pass, are ready for the 
university or other higher education, 

In a letter dated December 31, 1937 Miss 
Becker says, “On Christmas day in my travels 
I passed two big elephants, three camels, and the 
same day when I took some of the girls out 
for a walk, we were almost overwhelmed by a 
big drove of monkeys.” 

In a letter dated January 28, 1838, she says, 
“Well, I have just gotten through making a 
marriage arrangement. A fine looking young 
man came and wanted a wife. I let some of the 
young girls see him—they didn’t know why— 
then I asked one of the women to see if one of 
the young girls wanted to get married. She was 
interested so they talked with each other. Then 
his sister came and told the girl all the boy didn’t 
tell her, and made friends with her, and they 
saw each other a couple times. Yesterday they 
came and the engagement ceremony will be on 
February 1 and the marriage will be February 10. 
They are all thrilled. The girl is an orphan. If 
she had had parents, I wouldn’t have been re- 
sponsible for her. I hope it turns out well. The 
boy has a good job and the girl asked if he were 
a good Christian. She will give him a Bible at 
the engagement ceremony and he will give her 
a year’s subscription to a newspaper.” 

Miss Helen Fehr of Alpha Zeta is stationed 
in Jagdalpur, a jungle station in Bastar State, 





Central Provinces in India, and is working 
the direction of the Woman's Foreign Missig 
Society of the M. E. Church. From Jagdal 
she makes trips to the surrounding villages} 
ing to supervise the work in schools) 
churches. j 
In her effort to raise the level of ever 
efficiency of these people she is working § 
program to help educate both adults and 
dren. This program calls for two courses 
for adults and one for children, of about! 
months each in which a group of illiterate pe 
from the villages would come to Jagdalpury 
larger part of these courses would be to # 
the people to read and write. At the end off 
two months’ course, these people would req 
to their homes and the next year a diffé 
group would come. She hopes to supplem 
these courses with several shorter courses if 
nature of institutes which would be ope 
those who had attended the two months’ cow 
She has already purchased a printing p 
and plans to have the older boys and gi s 
the higher classes responsible for getting 
printing done for the village groups, and 
to print a weekly newspaper for her people 
the primary level and thus put them in cof 
contact with reading matter which they are 
to master. i 
In time also she hopes to have a team 
sisting of a teacher, a person trained in pi 
health, and one trained in rural reconstrug 
work, to help in the work among these vill 
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sored by National Occupations Conference and 
the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State 
University. Miss Mathews is a member of Cen- 
tral Ohio Alumnz. 

Emma Besig of Mu chapter has written Prac- 
tice Activities in Junior English, Book Ill, a 
work-book published by the American Book 
Company. 

Dr. Katherine L. McLaughlin of Southern 
California Alumnz, who has been an associate 
professor at the University of California at Los 


Angeles, was given a full professorship this 
summer. In the February issue of the R 

of Educational Research she will have an af 
written in collaboration with Josephine 
Latchy and Louis E, Raths, entitled “Actt 
in Nursery School, Kindergarten, and Elem 
tary Schools.” The article gives a selected bit 
raphy and a critical evaluation of resea 
these three fields for the period July 1, 8 
July 1, 1937. 7 








